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Price. copies, 6 cents 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, JAN. 8, 1891. 


STANDARD SYSTEM PENMANSHIP 


Designed to produce free practical writing in the schoolroom. 


- The Leading Features of the System. 
Per Dos.| writin Taught Synthetically. Letters Taught as Wholes—The pupil is tanght to 


Business Forms, three numbers, 1, 2, and 3. 
The list of the American Book Company includes also the following popular and standard series of Penmanship: 


Barnes's National Series ; Harper's Copy Books ; New Eclectic Series ; Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books ; and Spencerian System of Penmanship. 


Prepared by LYMAN D. SMITA, Instructor in Penmanship, in the Public Schools of Hartford, Conn. 
Ta E 
3 : 72 |x h letter as a whole, to have a perfect image of the letter in his mind, and 
New Tracing Course, four, numbers, 1, 2, 3, and 4, $0.77 wh in no ohare cane make cay and 
‘ raded Columns.— system of raling is an original feature in these books. Each | 

Short Course, seven numbers, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 72 | ruiea in columas of gradually increasing width. thus affording gradually inereasing cope of the 

across the page 
‘ 1 Exercise Books A. B, and C make movement practicable for public schools. Grad ™ 
Grammar Course, ten numbers, 2, 3, 4, 4 29 5, and 6, ercise Books A (primary drill book), B, and © (grammar 8, high one 
. , | tain a series of exercises calculated to train the muscles of the arm and hand, producing the true writing 
and Exercise Books A, B, and C, upon all possible combinations of letters. They are designed to supplement 
Appleton’s Standard Business Forms, 1, 2, and 3, contain all kinds of business and social 
N Os. 1 and 2, 1.20 forms, blank checks, receipts, etc , etc. Business forms and letters contained in these books are the joint 
product of some of the — educators and business men of the country. Designed for the upper grades, 
96 high schools, and business colleges, these books are a yaluable addition to this popular system, and a long 

| step in the right direction. : 


THE MODERN STENOGRAPHER: A complete System of Light Line Phonography, | THE PHONOGRAPHIC COPY 
being a plain and practical method for acquiriug a perfect knowledg> of the principles of the best BOOKS 
r phonetic shorthand. By GrorGE H. THORNTON, President of the New York State Stenographers’ . 
i ever: thin, that is necessary to give the student a complete T By Grorce H. THORNTON. 
er” contains 
hnowledge of the beat phonetic shorthand, and euch 28 will qualify him to become an expert stencgrapher. Per dozen, $2 50 


Copies of these or any of the publications of the American Book Company fur the use of Teachers or School Officers, or for examination witha view to intro- 
duction, will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the list or introduction price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York: 806 and 808 Broadway. Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. Chicago : 258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


~ HIGHLY COMMENDED. THE SHELDON SERIES. 


the Best and Freshest Text-Books in the Market. 
FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, Bryn Mawr College, 


in the “ Annals of the American Academy,” says: 
* Prof. Macvane has minimized the difficulty of mas- 
tering so much of politica! economy as he has chosen 
to include in this volume ” 

THE NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
says: ‘Itis an admirable work, logical in its order. 
clear in in its statements, and sound in its teachings. 
The author sweeps away in a sentence many of the 
mists with which not a few writers have befogged 
the science, aud crushes into hopeless ruin the soph 
istries = and defended by some of the modern 
Weegee, who put sentiment in the place of princi- 
ple. 


The Working Principles of Poliit- 
ical Economy in a New and Practical 
Form. A Text Book for Beginners. By 8S. M. 
Macvang, Harvard College. 

Teachers contemplating the introduction, or a 
change, of text-books on Political Economy are 
respectfully invited to correspond with the pub 
lishers regarding this interesting and unbiased 
exposition of an attractive subject. 

392 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price, for Introduc- 

tion, $1.00; for Exchange, 60 cts, 

Descriptive circulars and specimen pages will be 
sent on application. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., WN. Y. 


‘A. I, SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. 
{5 books ] Containing one third more reading 
matter than any other 5-book series. 


Sheldon’s Arithmetics, Two Books. 
The most attractive series ever issued. 


Sheldon’s Algebras. 
THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 
THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

This is not a 2 book series of Algebras, as the 
Complete and Elements of A/gebra are the tame, 
page for page. as far as the Elementary goes. 

These Algebras area simple and clean cut, with 
fresh and attractive examples. 


Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Arithmetic. 
(In 2 boooks ), 


Sheldon’s Word Studies, 
This is the best and most useful Spelling Book 
ever published. 
Patterson’s Advanced Grammar & Rhetoric. 
“ Elements Grammar & Composition. 


Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 

This book has been very carefully revised. All 
the attractive features which made this the most 

pular Intellectual Arithmetic of its day have 

n retained. 
New Series German Text-Books. 

By Prof H. J. Scumitz. Klements of the Ger- 
man Lan ge — First and Second Books pow 
ready. The two parts will be bound together, and 
also sold separately. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. kK. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston.” 


LESSONS IN NUMBER. 


For Primary Schools. 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, Mass. 


Price 25 cents. 


merits as a trat-book 


Copy sent for examination on receipt of 10 cents. 
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THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Mighty, 
. THE SWORD. 


As after the sword came the pen, so after the pen comes the pencil; and in these days of rapid intellectual 
There were good swords and poor swords, good pens and poor pens; and it 
is the same with pencils, — there are good ones and there are mighty poor ones. The 
Legion, and the name of the good ones, and mightiest of all, is 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE.” 


Pencils bearing this stamp are made in 10 degrees of hardness, so that you will have no trouble in getting a 
If you would like to see some samples, send 16 cts. in stamps (mention JouRNAL 
or Ep.) and you will receive samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE 


work there is nothing more useful. 


pencil suitabie for your work. 


Mizehtier, 
THE PEN. 


THE 


CO., JERSEY CITY, N. 9 


Migehtiest, 


PENCIL. 


name of the poor ones is 
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SEYMOUR EATON'S 
Bus Y WORK 
EAFLETS. 


Thousands of teachers know SEYMOUR 
Eaton as the originator of more and better 
devices for getting practical work done in 
school than any other man. They will hail 
with delight anything he prepares. To these 
and other I am pleased to announce the 
BUSY -WORK "“EAFLETS described 
herewith. There: Drill, Review, and 
Practice in Primary, Intermediate, High, 
and County Schools. Enough for all, and 
hundreds to spare ! 


OvER 2000 EXERCISES. 


The success of your school depends upon 
what your pupils do rather than upon what 
you do. If you keep their minds profitably 
active you will be a success. The LEAFLETS 
described below are very practical, and as 
handy as they «ic practical. They can be 
handed to individual pupils as occasion 
presents. 


Something entirely new, uniformly printed on 
separate leaflets so as to be handed to individual 
pupils. Hundreds of practical exercises suggest- 
ed and required to be performed by pupils. 


HERE ARE A FEW TITLES. 


Business Exercises for Grammar Grade 
Pupils, 

Easy Exercises for Young Thinkers, 

Ten-Minute Exercises, 

Search Questions for Home Study, 

Friday Afternoon Fun, 

Business Exercises for Business Boys, 


Sample package of such exercises containing 
25 leaflets, or some 250 exercises, for 20 cents ; 
or four packages, no two alike, for 60 cents. 
See Special Offer. 


In these leaflets are also the following : 
SEYMOUR’S 
Farm Arithmetic Problems. 


You will find nothing like them in any Arith- 
metic published. On leaflets, for distribution 
among pupils. Price, sample, 20 cents. See 
Special Offer. 


15 Very Easy Drawing Lessons, 


Every drawing a picture. Just what thousands 
of teachers want for busy work. Sample pac’- 
age, 20 cents. Sve Special Offer. 

Others in this series on the same plan are : 
Short Cuts in Figures, - - - 20¢cts, 
How to Teach Lessons, © 
Correspondence Lessons, 2 6 
Lowell Multiplication Rule, - 10 « 
50 Lessons in Analysis of Sentences, 20 “ 


And others, 12 packages in all, containing 
hundreds of exercises, all prepaid, at this 


Special Offer: $1.25 


FOR THE ENTIRE LOT. 


Money must reach me, at th's price, before 
March rst, 1Sor. 


Your Success Depends Upon What Your Pupils Do, 


A, FLANAGAN, 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases, Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or study, is but Brain 
Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 

Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is used, and recom- 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert acid 
PhosPHATE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
56 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SCIOPTICONS, 
STEREOPTICONS and TRI-OPTICONS. 


Of especial interest to Teachers and Professors: 


THE LANTERN FOR GRAPHIC INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATIONAL, } Botany. Geology, Zeelogy, Auatomy 
LANTERN SLIDES: and Physiclogy, Mistology. 


In fact, everything that can be photographed can be shown on the screen. 
MICRO-PHOTCGRAPHY &@ specialty. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, ; 
ELECTRICAL, and PURE 

ippanaros,  CHBMICALS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 


STEREOPTICONS. 


Every Teacher Should Have One. 


We manufacture first-class instruments, 
from $25 to $150. 


Lantern Slides to Order a Specialty. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE ELLIOTT-CLYMER C0. 


Auburn, New York. 


JOSEPH 
, 391, 170, and his other styles, 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD, 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris In (889. 


= ' 0 
Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils.| 3 + 
COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 5 3 35 

FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING ex iF 

A SPECIALTY. = 

Send for circulars. 28 
GEO. H. BARTON, Se 

Boston Society NATURAL History, 3 

BOSTON, MASS. | 9 
FOR SALE BY Pe 

Norton Door Check & Spring Co. 4 


SEARS BLDG., Boston, MAss. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Ihave a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P,O. address, 
T. As Slecum, Cy, i > nit Loe Ze 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
‘Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 


159 TREMONT ST. 


Imported Photographs 


WARRANTED. Catal sent Free. 

from Europe,to illustrate VANDUZEN & TIFT, Clecinneti, a 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. SS 
to Rectal attention given) CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 

For further information Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 

LE 
a. M. LuMBARD, | BEL L S$ 
26 Seventh St., and CEI URCEL 


New Bedford, Mass. 


CURE FITS! 


en I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again, Imeana 
radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPI. 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study, I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have fsiled is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send «t once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible .emedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
H. G. ROOT, M, C., 183 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


Mus far 
MENEELY &CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


WANTED. 
A 


ddress 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON, 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Your CoucH 


Has not yielded to the various rem- 
edies you have been taking. It 
troubles you day and night, breaks 
your rest and reduces your strength. 


Now try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
before the bronchial tubes become 
enlarged or the delicate tissues of 
the lungs sustain fatal injury. As 
an anodyne and expectorant, this 
preparation has no equal. It soothes 
the irritated membrane, promotes 
expectoration, and induces repose. 
The worst cough 


Can Be Cured 


by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Dr. 
J. G. Gordon, Carrol Co., Va., writes: “I 
use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my practice, 
and pronounce it to be unequaled as a rem- 
edy for colds and coughs.” 


“After the grippe —cough. This was my 
experience —a hacking, dry cough, with an 
incessant tickling in the throat, keeping me 
awake nights, and disturbing the household. 
I tried a great number of ‘cough-cures,’ but 
they gave me only temporary relief. At last 
I concluded to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and before I had used half a bottle, I had 
my first all-night sleep. I continued to im- 
prove, and now consider myself cured.” — 
A. A. Sherman, Coeymans, N. Y. 


By Using 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, many have been 
saved from fatal illness. 

E. D. Estabrooks, Canterbury, N. B., says: 
“Tn the winter of 1859 I was a surveyor of 
lumber in Sacramento, Cal. Being consid- 
erably exposed, I took a bad cold accom- 
panied with a terrible cough. I tried several 
remedies, but they failed to cure me, and it 
was thought I was going into a decline. On 
the advice of a friend, I began to use Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and less than half a bottle 
completeiy cured me.” 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

from the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing ali new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a s a the products from the 

Laboratories of T. MO N & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


19% Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO. 


Essentials 


Fisher's 


Edition of 1890-91, 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JANUARY 8, 1891. 


No. 2. 


Journal of Education. 


A WHEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHSD BY THB 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHES (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


THE OLD SCHOOL CLOCK. 


BY JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 


Old memories rush o’er my mind just now 
Of faces and friends of the past ; 
Of that happy time when life’s dream was all bright 
E're the clear sky of youth was o’ercast, 
Very dear are those memories; they clang round my heart, 
And bravely withstood time’s rude shock ; 
Bat not one is more hallowed or dear to me now 
Than the face of the old school clock. 


?T was a quaint old clock, with a quaint old face, 
And great iron weights and chains ; 

It stopped when it liked, and before it struck 
It croaked as if ’twere in pain. 

It had seen many yeare, and it seemed to say 
**T’m one of the real old stock ’’ 

To the youthful boy who with reverence looked 
On the face of the old school clock. 


How many a time I have labored to sketch 
That yellow and time-honored face, 

With its basket of flowers, ita figuree, and hands, 
And the weights and the cbaius in their piace! 

How oft have I gazed with admiring eye, % 
As I sat on the wooden block, 

And pondered and guessed at the wonderfal things 
That were inside that old school clock! 


What a terrible frown did the old clock wear 
To the truant who timidly cast 
An anxious eye on those merciless hands 
That for him had been moving too fast! 
Bat its frown soon changed, for it loved to smile 
On that thoughtless, noisy flock, 
And it creaked and whined and struck with glee,— 
Did that genial, good-humored clock. 


Well, years had passed, and my mind was filled 
With the world, its cares and ways, 

When again [ stood in that little school 
Where I passed my boyhood days. 

My old friend was gone! And there hung a thing 
That my sorrow seemed to mock, 

As I gazed with a tear and a softened heart 
At a new-fashioned Yankee clock. 


’T was a gaudy thing with bright painted sides, 
And it looked with insolent stare 

On the desks and the seats and on everything old, 
And I thought of the friendly air 

Of the face I missed, with its weights and chains,— 
All gone to the auctioneer’s block ; 

’Tis a thing of the past,—nevermore shall I see, 
Bat in memory, that old school clock. 


’Tis the way of the world; old friends pass away, 
And fresh faces arise in their stead ; 

Bat still ’mid the din and the bustle of life 
We cherish fond thoughts of the dead. 

Yes, dearly those memories cling ’round my heart, 
And bravely withstand time’s rude shock ; 

Bat not one is more ballowed or dear to me now 


Than the face of that old school clock. — Selected. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Josepx Mazzint: The problem of the worker is the 
problem of Education. 


Supr. Appison Jones, West Chester, Penn.: If the 
school Readers are all the reading matter children get at 
school, our teaching is a failure. 


Supr. Witu. S. Munroz, Pasadena, Cal.: A great 
part of the reading of practical life is silent; hence a 
great part of the school training must be in that line. 


Supt. J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Mo.: The 
boy ought to be polished up in all the common branches 


at least every year while he attends either high school or 
college. 


Stare SureRInrenpent A. S. Draper, New York: 
We maintain our school system here in America for the 
Same reason that the German empire maintains a, stand- 


ing army,—that every child may be brought under the 
flag. 

Proressor Jostan Royce, Harvard University: True 
culture is not to be made a mere possession ; a fixed qual- 
ity of the man at rest. It is a function of the moving 
and active man. 


what we make it by filling it with our experiences ; it is 
a straight line or a circle just as our thinking makes it. 
The rhythm of life, with its arsis and thesis, its upward 
and downward beats, its signs and seasons,—this it is 
that makes differences in time without breaking the con- 
tinuity. 


The illusion then is in thinking there is any particular 


Boston Journau: A servile copying of foreign fash-| virtue in any particular time, merely because it is such a 
ions in matters of education is as unworthy as it is in|time; but the illusion is no longer an illusion if our 
matters of dress. The public educational methods of| thinking becomes the faith that goes into action, if the 
Germany are far from the models of perfection that thought that now we are free from bondage to habit and 


they are represented. 


custom becomes the impulsive emotion of joy in our new 


Dr. J. P..Gorpy, Athens, Ga.: The three conditions|liberty. Our power of moral self-creation depends on our 


of success in any difficult undertaking are,—a clearper- 


ception of the thing to be done; a clear perception of the|it. 


best way so to do it; motives strong enough to impel one 
to perform it. 

F. Lovis Sotpan, St. Louis, Mo.: The normal stu- 
dent, who has studied the several methods which have 
been tested and practiced by successful and wise educa- 
tors, has greater resources at her command than the rou- 
tine teacher, who is limited by the more or less narrow 
scope of her own personal experience. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF NEW YEAR'S RESOLU- 
TIONS. 


BY JOHN PIERCE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The impulse to a new birth is a motive, something 
which looks upon the mind as active and would excite 
that activity in a certain direction. The impulse to 
growth is a cause, something which regards the mind as 
passive and becomes for it an environment. 
entific trainer of youth relies too much on motives and is 
careless of the environment; the scientist, who, coming 


faith that we have such power and on our vigor in using 


Though the custom of regarding the beginning of the 


year as a peculiarly auspicious time for entering upon a 
new undertaking has come down to us from heathen 


Rome, it is no delusion which criticism forces us to give 
up; it is but one of many expressions of a deep and uni- 
versal human nature, the birthdays, confirmation-days, 
leaving home for new surroundings, and all the breaks in 
the monotonous procrastination, wherewith 
“ To-morrow, aud to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day.”’ 

If that instinct be a pedagogic device of the ideal of 
perfection, in which we discern our highest self, to lead 
our lower nature up to itself, we, who try to bring others 
to the consciousness of their higher selves, that they may 
make that consciousness their conscience, may find in it 
a useful means to a nobler end. 

But the methods we employ often cast discredit on the 
noblest ends ; if we cannot afford to follow line upon line, 
it is easier to “convert” ten than to reform one; you 


The unsci-| cannot wind up a boy or girl by a few hours of excite- 


ment to run a whole life of honesty and purity; it is not 
to the top of the hill you send a man by giving him a 


from the study of the more_ simple, external sciences,! push. Most men and women are standing memorials of 
brings his mechanical axioms to the sphere of mind,|the fact that “a word to the wise” is not sufficient. 


knows no action but reaction, everything becomes but the 


But if line upon line comes to mean word after word, 


shell of something else, and what he calls progress can| the emphasis of rhythm is lost; conscience, it is true, 


neither be retarded nor accelerated. 


allows no exceptions, and so when disregarded it soon be- 


Psychology, as the thought of thought, as introspective | comes ineffective; we have to remember the cumulative 
eee ene: gives clear and affirmative expression to] effect of a course of silent observation and earnest reflec- 
the instinctive faith in the power of self-determination ;|tion, when it finally expresses itself at a proper time in 


as a science, looking before and after, and making friends 
of the forces without, psychology shows us more and 
more our opportunities and capacities for influencing and 
being influenced. 

Accepting the power of acting on ideal motives as a 
fact of experience and no illusion, what shall we say of 
the feeling of efficacy in a particular time? Is the will 
more free at one time than at another ? 


well-considered words. 

Yet how can we gain an msight into the lives of others? 
Only by the most merciless criticism of self and the most 
lenient charity toward others, a criticism in which self- 
accusation is swallowed up in self-knowledge, a charity 
which thinketh no evil but ignorance and weakness. 

No matter how well you have succeeded in life, con- 


Does a resolu-| sider that whatever possibility of failure was open to you, 


tion, made at the beginning of the year, possess more in- | ;, open to every youth; no matter how miserably you 


herent strength than if made at any other time? 


failed, believe that all the possibilities of success which 


It is not enough practically to feel we are making &| were once unrealized by you may now be realized by you 


beginning in our moral life; we must get the world tolin those you have taken into your life. 


Make your fail- 


help us, we must feel that there really is a break in the] gre their success, and their success is your success. 


order of which we are a part. Our subjective conscious- 
ness needs an objective support. We want to make an 
epoch of our resolution. Rut we have always the funda- 
mental forms of our thought to deal with in all our think- 
ing. Will our conception of time admit a real gap, into 
which we can jump bodily? Or can we make a knot in 
time so that we can get a fresh grip on it? 

There are two unavoidable conceptions,—time as one 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 


BY GEORGE W. BLISH, BOSTON. 


Elocution is the art of painting word-pictures on an 


imaginary canvas. 


In considering the principles of elocution, the student 


infinite in extent, as a single block, in which we can make} cannot make a better start than in memorizing Hamlet's 
no division that is not itself in time, and times as many,|jmmortal instruction to the players : 


infinite in number, as a series of moments. But mental 


“Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 


life, as continuous and as changing, requires both these| you, trippingly on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as 


conceptions, and yet practically neither notion would help 


many of our players do, I had as lief the town crier spoke 
my lines. 


Nor do not saw the air too much with your 


our resolution, for the first would allow no beginning in hed dor the 
time, and the second would make one time as good as tempest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of your passion, 
another, and all times being equally good would be equally| you must acquire and beget a temperance that may give 


worthless. 


Time, we see, is a perfectly empty thing, and is only 


it smoothness.” 


There is no effect without a cause. The pupil should 
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learn that breath is the most important matter to be 
considered. As we breathe, we speak. Breath is the 
foundation of all vocalism. Voice is simply breath vocal- 
ized. In speaking we use the throat, or tube, through 
which all breath passes, and the word-molds, which are 
the lips, tongue, jaw, palate, and nose. We begin, then, 
with breath, and educate these sensitive molds, learning 
how to breathe, and then how to make words out of this 
breath, using all the vocal parts in this duty. 

Voice is divided into many qualities. Beginning with 
the aspirate or whispering quality, we divide it into three 
parts,—aspirate-effusive, aspirate-expulsive, and aspirate- 
explosive The aspirate-effusive is breath blown out, or 
gently effused, and cut up into sounds, syllables, and 
words. In order, therefore, to be particular, we must 
educate the parts to respond quickly. ‘hey should all 
act harmoniously and well ; it therefore becomes a neces- 
sity to know how to manage the breath. Enough air 
must be inhaled at one time to finish a sentence without 
stopping to take a new breath. For this reason the dia- 
phragm and abdominal muscles, through the medium of 
which, chiefly, the breath is received, retained, and ex- 
pelled, must be rigorously educated. 

The student must iearn also that the three-fold idea of 
look, act, and word must be thoroughly understood. Lock 
precedes action, actiou precedes word, yet all may occur 
in the fraction of a second. As an example of the effu- 
sive whisper, the following stanza is an excellent one: 


‘© How beautifal this night! The balmiest sigh 
Which vernal zephyrs breathe in Evening’s ear 
Were discord to the speaking quietude 
Which wraps this moveless scene.”’ 

Following this comes the aspirate-expulsive. Strength- 
ened action, more push, more power, and making your 
words all Roman capitals : 

‘Soldiers, you are now within a few steps of the ene- 
my’s outpost! Let every man keep the strictest silence 
under pain of instant death!” 

This has another office beside simple respiratory work. 
When comiog in from “an eager and a nipping air,” 
when the thermometer is touching zero, a short exercise 
of this sort will soon send an agreeable warmth over the 
entire system, causing the warm blvod to 1un tingling 
through every vein. 

The aspirate-explosive is breath thrown out wih great 
force and exploded : 

“Hark! [ hear the bugle of the enemy! They are on 
their march! For the boats! Forward!” 

In this exercise the student will find he can feel the 
action of the diaphragm. The throat must not be closed, 
and the muscles of the abdomen should be gathered with 
great firmness, and the breath, by an action of the dia- 
phragm, exploded from there. This saves the throat, 
that delicate organ which suffers so much at the hands of 
our ministers and public speakers generally. 

The semi-aspirate is a qua'ity which is effective when 
sparingly used. It is employed when fear, anguish, sus- 
pense, or horror are to be expressed, as in the dagger 
scene in “ Macbeth,” arid when Macbeth sees Banquo’s 
ghost at the feast. This quality is also used to express 
sorrow, when there are tears in the voice, as in “ Mother 
and Poet.” 

Then come pure tones, as distinguished from whispers ; 
pure effusive, pure expulsive, pure explosive, and pure call- 
ing. Allsounds are qualified. Ifaremark of a reverential 
nature were to be delivered in a high pitch, it would be ren- 
dered ridiculous, and the object defeated. The pitch, time, 
quality, and movement must all be eonsistent. Where 
the pitch is high, the voice must be pure and the force 
loud. If the pitch be low, the voice will be orotund and 
slow in movement. Of course this is not invariably so, 
but the exception simply proves the rule. 

In the pure expulsive the voice must be thrown so that 
it will strike the mark beyond. Something heroic will 
serve as an example : 

** Where are the thronging hosts of other days, 

Whose banners floated o’er the Alpine ways,— 
Who, through their high defiles to battle wound 
Where deadly ord’nance stirred the heights around.” 

The pure explosive is simply a burst, and it is this 

which works such deadly injury to speakers’ throats. 
Up! Glentarkin; rouse thee, ho!” 

“Up! Up ” That action must come from the dia- 

phragm, and not be broken in the throat. 


The calling quality is ordinarily of a high pitch, and is 
a continuous outpour of vocality. Take, for instance, a 
messenger approaching a guard ; when still some distance 
away, he calls: 

“ Rejoice, you men of Angiers! ring your bells! King 
John, your king and England's, doth approach! Open 
your gates, and give the victors way !” 

This tone sends the voice over a long distance. 

The orotund quality,—necessitates a deep, low pitch 
and round molds. A good example of this quality, 
in an ordinary degree, may be found in the first stanza of 
Gray’s “Elegy.” The orotand erpulsive is such as 
would be used by a speaker in the first moments of ex- 
citement : 

“Sir, we have done everything that could be done to 
avert the storm.” 

As he becomes a little more heated, the expulsion is 
somewhat stronger, and we have an example of the oro- 
tand explosive : 

“ Theseabominable principles, and this more abominable 
avowal of them, demand the most decisive indignation !” 


Unlimited examples of thd different methods of hand- 
ling this delicate instrament,—the human voice, — might 
be given ; but let us pass now toa consideration of melody, 
that golden thread on which we string the pearls of sound. 

Melody is the most beautiful study in the wide field of 
elocution. Quality is the first thing to be considered, in 
working for this ; quantity follows, as the night the day. 
Melody is the music of the speaking voice, and as such is 
almost too elusive to confine to paper and ink. The be- 
ginners must first acquire a melodic outflow, and then 
come tremulo, accelerando, crescendo, and diminuendo, 
The breath must be passed forth in a continuous outflow, 
until the sentence or sentimentis finished. No better ex- 
ample can be given than this stanza from Edgar Allen 
Poe’s “ Bells”’ : 


‘* Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells ! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight! 
From the molten, golden notes, 
And all io tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens while she gloats 
On the moon!”’ 


Voice material for the purpose of portraying melody 
may be divided into forty-four colors. Eighteen of these 
are the principle or body sounds. They are to word 
pictures what the colors of the rainbow are to canvas 
painting. They are the primary colors, and it is through 
the medium of these sounds that we give effect to all we 
do, Allelse is but the clothing which drapes the skeleton. 

No treatise on elocution in these days seems to be com. 
plete without some mention of gesture. Gesture with 
many appears to stand for the entire movement of the 
body while conveying a thought, instead of considering it 
rightly as but the emphasized part of dramatic action. 
The fact should always be observed that there is no climax 
without a pause, and no pause without a shade, and also 
that there is always a culminating point. The cul- 
mination of the gesture may be noticed in the last syllable 
of the last word, before the climax. For instance, “ Two 
grey hawks,’’—when the hawks are reached the action is 
complete. 

One may read and not interpret, but it is interpretation 
we want to acquire; and these three things,—look, act, 
and word,—will properly interpret if used aright. “The 
Famine” cannot be read with the same quality that would 
be used in ‘The Battle in the Highlands,” nor the latter 
with such as would be used in “ Mother and Poet.” 
Each one differs in pitch, quality, and movement. The 
whole being must be in earnest. The body acts, the face 
looks, the words portray. 

A word may not be out of place here as to punctuation 
marks. They are all right tiiemselves, but in interpreta- 
tion should not receive too much attention. Sometimes 
at a simple comma a strong pause may be made, and 
again the same mark may be entirely disregarded. 

As a side issue one may take up the study of dialects. 
Dialect reading and writing have for a long time been ex- 
tremely popular, and, sad to say, innumerable are the 
blunders that are made. The act of using the body 
sounds in dialects is not generally understood; and it is 


gests green; the Scotch, plaid; the French, blue; and 
the Italian, pink. The Germans throw everything back 
in the throat, instead of on the tongue, as the Scotch. 
The foregoing gives but a glimpse of the range of pos- 
sibilities. The fascinations of this art can be but touched 
upon ina talk of this length ; and as we delve deeper and 
deeper into its mysteries, we are forced to the conclusion 
that there is no limit to the possibilities of the h: manvoice. 


CRITICISMS OF NORMAL SCHOOL 
WORK. (IL). 


BY EDW. T. PIERCE, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, CBICO, CAL. 


A change is needed in the character of the work in our 
normal schools. This change is being gradually wrought 
out. The advance in the general culture of the people 
demands this. Another potent force is the fact that the 
more nearly the work of teachers stands on a level with 
that of other professions, the more will be demanded of 
their professional schools. If our young men and women 
enter the ranks intending to devote their lives to the in- 
structien of the young, as many are now doing, the more 
thoroughly will they prepare themselves. 

Normal schools have faults. What are they? Firs‘, 
most of the courses of study are too limited. They ex- 
tend over a period of but two or three years, whereas the 
course should be not less than four years, if a full “di- 
ploma is granted. With a short course, students get but 
a smattering of many subjects. In some of the courses 
for two years, the number of studies is appalling, embrac- 
ing as it does nearly the whole of mathematics, science, 
history and language. Each subject is gone over hastily. 

Many of them are dropped at the most interesting point. 
There should be fewer subjects in the course, and these 
should be thoroughly treated. The teachers who go into 
our primary schools would do much better if they had a 
thorough knowledge of English, elementary mathematics, 
and one or two sciences than they now do by knowing 
only the beginnings of many subjects. A certificate 
might be given at the close of a two years’ course entitling 
the holder to teach in certain schools of the state for two 
years or more, which certificate should not be renewed. 
Thus it would be almost obligatory on these teachers to 
finish the full course. 

Second, there is not enough pedagogieal work in most 
normal schools, and what there is is left for the last half 
year. The teaching idea cannot be developed in five 
months. It is a growth. In most normal schools the 
students pursue the same course as in a high school until 
the beginning of the last half year. Then psychology, 
methods of teaching and the work in the model school 
are all crowded into this short time. In some of the 
schools there is no definite work in psychology and method- 
ology. The whole of the pedagogical work consists in 
giving a few devices for teaching the various subjects. 
The students, knowing no underlying principles on which 
the methods given them are based, are ever after slaves 
to the few notes that they carry away from the school. 
There should be a well-defined plan of pedagogical work 
in every normal school course. This work should be 
begun during the first week and developed step by 
step and week by week until the course closes. The 
practice teaching and the criticisms thereon should ex- 
tend over a period of from one to two years. In no 
other way can thorough work in pedagogy be given and 
a professional spirit aroused in the students. 

Some of the writers tell us that before students are 
able to understand pedagogical work, before they can ap- 
preciate methods of teaching, they must have finished 
their education, practically, as far as subjects go. This 
is a fallacy. While no one believes with Jacotot, that 
one “ean teach that which he does not know himself,” 
we do not consider it necessary for a teacher to know the 
whole of mathematics to teach elementary arithmetic. A 
broad knowledge of all related subjects helps in the 
teaching of any one of them, it is trae; but although we 
all recognize this truth, our country has not yet attained 
to that stage of development when we can require all of 
our teachers to have a college education or its equivalent, 
as Switzerland does. 


Neither is it true that the principles of learning and 
teaching cannot be comprehended early in the course 


here the greatest difficulty exists. The Irish dialect sag- There are certain grand underlying truths that, if known* 
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will help in the teaching of all subjects, and will give an 
understanding of the psychological development of the 
comprehension of a truth. Devices and illustrations may 
be used, but the student will see through the method 
which employs these aids and understand the .princi- 
ples that underlie it. He will be able to judge whether 
methods are correct, if he understands methodology whose 
foundation principles are based on psychology. 


METHODS OF TEACHING IN NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS. 


OBSERVATION ON ORAL LESSONS AND LAN- 
GUAGE WORK. 
(As exhi>ited at the Teachers’ Bazaar in Lenox Lyceum.) 


BY HENRY G. SCHNEIDER, B. 8. 


The Christmas holidays have brought the teachers of 
New York City many proofs of the love and respect their 
faithful work has inspired in pupil aod parent; but this 
year they enjoy the outspoken approval of the public, the 
press, and of their professional brethren. They feel that 
at last their patient, devoted work has begun to receive 
the appreciation they have always striven to deserve,— 
and he must indeed be a jaundiced critic, who could deny 
the merit of the system, teacher, or pupil that produced 
the work exhibited at the Lenox Lyceum last December. 
With the work of 224 of 228 departments before him, show- 
ing the work (ordinary school work) of 150,000 scholars, 
not one of the carping critics, whohad so loudly and so con- 
fidently proclaimed the “inefficiency and unprogressive- 
ness of New York City’s schools,” was able to furnish 
the least evidence of the truth of his oft-repeated charges. 
On the other hand, parent, school officer, and visitor, 
swelled the chorus of hearty praise and discriminating ap- 
preciation. Day after day the columns of the newspa- 
pers voiced the unbiased opinions of visitors as well as 
professional critics, and of the thousand: not one was un- 
favorable. One visitor who has seen and reported upon 
exhibitions of school work in the leading cilies of the 
country, expresses his judgment as follows: “ Including 
the work done in the College of the City of New York. 
the manual training, penmanship, and drawing of the 
New York City schools, are second to none on the con- 
tinent.” Another professional observes, after careful 
examination of the whole exhibit, ‘‘The methods of 
teaching in the best New York City schools cannot be 
equaled, while the average city school is equal to the 
average of any system.” 

What those methods are this article aims to tell. At 
the very outset it must be acknowledged that the fullest 
account of city methods will be found in the Manual of 
Suggestions, published by the city board of education for 
the guidance of the teachers. The chief value of this 
article will, we hope, be found in the testimony it bears 
of the extent to which those suggestions have been, and 
can be, carried out. . 

The manual recommends for the grammar grades ro- 
called ‘“‘ oral lessons,” having for topics in the,— 

Eighth Grade— Useful knowledge. 

Seventh Grade—Animals ; i. ¢ , zoblogy lessons. 

Sixth Grade—Plants ; i e., botany lessons. 

Fifth Grade—The human body. 

Fourth Grade—Stones ; i. e , mineralogy. 

Third Grade —Elementary mechanics and physies. 

Second Grade—Heat, light, sound, electricity, ete. 

No attempt is made at “science teaching,” strictly so- 
called. All that is sought is to get the scholar thought- 
fully to observe, to express his ideas in good En- 
glish, and thus to awaken his interest in, and train his 
powers of observation of the world about him. As these 
* observation ” lessons furnish subjects for the class com- 
positions, the manual strongly urges their double purpose : 
1. To impart and “ educe” information valuable in itself. 
2. Of their highest value as language lessons. 

While these suggestions were carried out in all the 
schools, there was one table which was remarkable for 
the continuity of the exhibit in this department, and the 
excellence of its illustrations of what can be done in all 
grades. 

The eighth grades sent the material gathered by the 
scholars for illustrating lessons on “ Lead” and “ Flax.” 
These the youngest echolars of the school had brought to 


The’corn with its stalk so erect and so tall, 
The pods with their little peas shaped like a ball, 


their classroom for the lesson on “ Lead,”—a section of 


lead pipe, another of solder, vials of shot, white and red : 
lead, with a knife, fork and spoon, cast of the same metal tale cently 
by a boy. The teacher had fastened them on a card as 
the exhibit in that subject. The other eighth grade ex- 
hibited their illustrations of a lesson on “ Flax,” consist- 
ing of fiber, vial of seed, vial of linseed oil, thread spun, Make each its burden wnfold. aha tae 
and linen woven from fiber. F 
The seventh grades showed such objects as lobster-claw, 
shell, star-fish, and sponge tied to the paper containing Perform its duty, and does it with glee, 


scholar’s description. One class sent a box holding silk- This lesson should never grow old. 


worms’ eggs supplied by the Department of Agriculture CLARA ANGEL, 6th Grade. 

at Washington ; the cocoon, pupa, and moth, developed The fifth grades prepared specimens of the various 
from eggs hatched in the classroom, the caterpillars being} bones from the table at home, those illustrating lessons on 
fed by scholars with mulberry leaves from the garden ;|‘‘ Joints” being remarkably instructive. Their composi- 
and the silk spun from the cocoon, with ribbons, etc, tions show that much attention has been given to teach- 
from silk mills in the neighborhood of the school. The|ing “The Care of the Body,” i. ¢., Hygiene. The im- 
other class sent a box containing a cecropia moth, co-| portance of this subject which, until recently, was ignored, 
coon, and pupa, hatched in the classroom from eggs|and even now is only beginning to receive recognition in 
brought by scholars. other cities, has always been impressed upon the teachers 

The compositions were very interesting. We ap- of New York in the manual furnished for their guidance. 
pend two,—the best and the worst,—to show the variety Me 3 a argument for their progressiveness could 

asked 

The fourth grades showed specimens of the minerals 
found by the scholars in the vicinity of the school. The 
»hite eggs on a green Jeaf. When I looked a week later, I saw a scholars of the higher grades of the school have organ- 
little caterpillar of many colors All day long he was nibbling the ized a scientific society under the direction of one of the 
teachers, which made an interesting exhibit of the ap- 
It grew dall and stiff lost all interest in life taught in the 
after, it crawled into a little hole in the garden fence where it 8 8 a o 1s society prepared models 

of the common crystalline forms, and proved their prac- 


wrapped itself up in a cocoon and fell asleep. Daring the long|~ : 
winter, it remained in its cocoon and in Spring came out a butter tical acquaintance with the subject by showing a bicycle 


of results obtained - 
THE BUTTERFLY. 


Ose day last summer I went to the couutry and saw come little, 


fly,—Oh so beautifal! of alam crystals. 

Is wings were brown, bordered with two rows of yellow spots A third grade boy showed his knowled P 

ledge of the prin- 
with seven blue spots on its third and fourth wings. ciple of “the resultant of two component forces we in 


As the butterfly stood in the sunshine, a gentle breeze came and ge : 
opened her wings. She flew along from flower to flower sucking the direction of the diagonal of the parallelogram of 


he honey with her long spiral tongue. After a few weeks, she which the component forces are the sides,” by an ingen- 
a with glae and when they/ious apparatus consisting of a shallow box with two bag- 
a out, woa o you nK we saw 
Why, little jist like the one their mother had been. to show the 
May Suassen, tb Goods. effect of either spring and of both. His description must 
be seen to be appreciated. 
on Other members of the society had taken a photograph 
t tter 1 ° 
urns into a butterfly; he has wirgs and can fly, some times they printing frame from an old drawing book, and exhibited 
sre morths. there are four or five cines of butterflys; red a yellow the finished photographs. Their ruby lamp was impro- 
and they are very pretty. vised from a jar wrapped in red muslin, and a candle. 
They live in alls — The crowning glory of the society was its electrical 
The teacher, too, was inspired to write a story, printed | exhibit, consisting of, — 
in Treasure Trove, impressing the moral suggested by| 4 Bichromate cells, made of bottle, carbon from elec- 
remarks made by the pupils upon the ugliness of the creep-| tric light, and zine rod. 
6 Electric bell and push-button. 
c. Telegraph key and sounder, with 
d. Real instruments loaned by a graduate member for 


ing caterpillar. 

The sixth grades enjoy what may be called real science 
teaching. These classes made a special study of “ Seed 
Growth,” sending specimens in alcohol of rape seed, corn, | comparison. 
peas, and beans at different stages of germination. With} ¢. Bat‘ery for dental lamp,—six cells. 
these, one class showed drawings of the development of the} f Penny-in-slot machine with medical battery made of 
sprouting pea, while the other had made similar drawings|cigar box by J. M. Gazzam. 
of the sprouting bean. Besides these the classes displayed} g- Galvanometer or cable telegraph instrument. 
many beautiful specimens of pressed leaves, with original} /. Chair, “ death by electricity,” by S. Benrimo. 
designs made from them, and also castings in plaster and| 7 Electro-plating and electrotyping, showing one wood- 
in clay of leaves studied ; also mounted cross and longi-|eut, wax imprint, and copper electrotype backed with 
tudinal sections of cornstalk, rattan, and of cherry branch |lead, by H. Klotz. 
showing stem growth, that were prepared by these classes.| Most of the compositions of the echool appear in Our 
The compositions handed in include one in rhyme The| Own, a paper printed, edited, and published by scholars 
drawing of each scholar were shown, and prove close ob-|of the school. In another part of the lyceum scholars of 


servation of plantlet as well as skill in the use of pencil.|this school operated a complete printing office, with com- 
posing and editorial rooms in which the typesetters, press- 


THE GERMINATION OF THE PEA. : 
men, editors, and managers were scholars of the school. 
How beautiful it is to look out on the green meadows and The i f : f their “fairi By 
hillsides in the springtime! e income from copies of their “‘ fair issue,” netted many 
dollars for the fund. 


The apple blossoms fill the air with a very sweet odor, while the 
new-grown leaves and branches fiat pleasantly in the summer| It is to be noted that the scholars of schools in the sub- 


breeze. urbs naturally take more interest in “nature stady.”” Many 
80 of the specimens of botterflies, birds, nests, animals, ete., 


hard to get free from hie dark prison in the ground. But after : 2 
awhile he finds a little place just fit to make a tunnel, so he works Natural History. One set of commercial products, con- 


very hard and after a time reaches the sarface of the earth First /sisting of samples of sugars, and another of American 
he puts out his right arm, then the left, then head, body ani legs, wools, attracted much attention. 
except one little foot that is left all alone in the dark tannel; so he ae ‘ ‘ 
has to stay in that fixed position forever, and as he grows tall and Specimens of work done by scholars in analy ed flow- 
plamp his foot grows downward the same. ers, and the set of models of the different crystals, made 
of splints and threads, formed a most interesting part of 
A RHYME angus oom, PEAS, AND BBANS. the display of another school. 
This article presents the best work: exhibited in the 
hg , branch of school work called “ oral lessons.’ That all 


While all of the children are busy at play, 
Ju the mesdow, the valley, or barn, the teachers treat the subject in this way we do not claim ; 
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we aim to illustrate the best methods of the best teachers 
of New York City. The work described was exhibited 
to the thousands who visited the lyceum, and can yet be 
seen with much other and better work which could not 
be shown in the limited space there given, by any visitor 
to the schools whose work I have thus briefly described. 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY J. E. CRANE, POTSDAM, N. Y. 


PLANS FOR TEACHING NOTE SINGING.—(IL) 


Now come objections: “By this means the teacher 
does the work, and we are admonished that the child 
learns best by doing the work himself.” Let us see! 
The teacher makes the regular ticks, that is all; the child 
must jadge from what he sees, through how many of 
these ticks he must sustain his voice for one note, during 
how many he must keep silent for the following rest, and 
in other cases how many tones he must sing to one beat. 
When he sings an exercise perfectly, at sight, has he not 
done all the work he ought to do, and is not the result 
nearer the desired end than a perfect recitation of the 
time names would have been ? 

But again I hear the objection: “This makes a child 
dependent upon the audible beating, and what is worse, 
the beating of the teacher, he possessing no power to keep 
the time for himself.” Experience in this kind of work 
shows the contrary result. The regular beating which 
has reached his ear as he sang, has created an impression 
which is definite and lasting, and when it is removed the 
child shows himself perfectly independent, reading new 
musie, in difficult rhythmical forms, with no effort, seem- 
ing to think the rhythm, hearing it being no longer a 
necessity. 

The naturalness of this process is testified to by all 
teachers. Did you ever see a class in trouble with the 
rhythm, that the teacher did not help matters along by 
the clapping of his hands, the tapping of his foot, or some 
other audible sound. So the question is not between the 
use of the metronome or hand movements and time names, 
but whether the metronome is not all that is needed, and 
the time names, and hand moventents, just so much un- 
necessary labor. The testimony of all who use the metro- 
nome leads directly to this conclasion. 

Whether we accept this conclusion or not, the question 
as to how far rhythm and melody must be separated in 
teaching, is of prime importance, and it seems to me is 
answered in a few words. Since nothing can be called 
music, in this age, which is not both rhythmical and melo- 
dious, their entire separation at any stage of the work is 
undesirable and unnecessary. But if we follow the laws 
of mind, we shall not ask a child to solve two difficult 
problems at once. While it is best to sing all rhythmical 
exercises, when the rhythm is difficult, it szems wise to 
make the melody simple. Then when new forms of 
rhythm are to be taught, one pitch, or a regular succession 
of pitches which requires no careful attention, should be 
used. And when, in more advanced work, troublesome 
rhythm is encountered, in a melody difficult to read, the 
ingenuity of the teacher should suggest the rhythmical 
singing of the selection upon one pitch, before reading the 
melody. 


INDUCTIVE GEOMETRY.—U(IL,) 


BY H. J. CHASE, CAMUO*?IDGE, MASS. 


Exercise XII. 


Is there any other way besides those already given of 
constructing an isosceles triangle ? Construct such a tri- 
angle (using one of the methods already given, if you 
can discover no other). Bisect the vertical angle; i. e., 
the angle lying between the equal sides. (Prel. ex. IV.) 
Continue the bisecting line until it cuts the base. What 
part of the base does it crop? What kind of an angle 
does it make with the base? Cut out the triangle and 
fold along the bisecting line. What do you discover? 
What does this exercise teach? Construct another isos- 
celes triangle of different dimensions. Is there any other 
way to bisect its vertical angle ’ 


* Copyright, 


Exercise XIII. 


Draw a ecalene (consult dictionary) triangle. Com- 
pare its angles with each other. (Prel.ex. XV.) Oppo- 
site which side does the largest angle lie? The smallest ? 
The medium? Opposite which angle does the longest 
side lie? The shortest? The medium? What does 
this exercise teach? Can you make an equilateral tri- 
angle in any other way than by that given in preliminary 
exercise XI.? If not, construct one by the method there 
given, and compare its angles with each other. What do 
you discover ? 

Exercise XIV. 

Construct a triangle whose sides shall be respectively 
two, two and one half, and three inches long; that is, 
draw a line three inches long. Take one end of this line 
as a center and with aradius of two and one half inches, 
describe an are above the line. With the other end asa 
center and with a radius of two inches, describe an inter- 
eecting are. Connect the point of intersection with the 
ends of the line. In the same way construct, upon paper 
or blackboard, a triangle whose sides shall be respectively 
three, four, and five inches long; six, seven, and eight 
inches long. Construct a triangle whose sides shall be 
one, two, and three inches long; two, three, and five 
inches ; two, three, and six inches? What do you dis- 
cover? What does this exercise teach ? 


Exercise XV. 


Draw a line two inches long. At its left-hand extrem- 
ity erect a perpendicular one inch long. (Prel. ex. IT.) 
Connect the upper extremity of the perpendicular with 
the right-hand extremity of the line first drawn. Such 
a triangle is called a right triangle, or a right-angled 
triangle. Why? Find its longest side. Where does it 
lie? Number the largest angle of this triangle 2, the 
smallest 3, and the remaining one 4. What is the com- 
bined value of 3 and 4? (Prel. ex. XIV.) Could you 
have told without measuring? (Ex. V. Bk. I.) 

Draw a line somewhat longer than 23. Designate its 
left-hand extremity by 5. Erect a perpendicular at 5 
and make itof the same length as 24. Number its upper 
extremity 7. With 7 as a center and with a radius equal 
to 43, describe an are cutting the line to which 7 5 lies 
perpendicular. Designate the intersection by 6, and con- 
nect 7 and 6. What kiod of a triangle is 576? What 
parts of it were made equal to corresponding parts in the 
other triangle? Compare the angle 7 with the angle 4; 
the angle 6 with the angle 3; the fide 56 with the side 
23. Cut out one triangle and lay it upon the other. 
What isa hypothenuse? What does this exercise teach ? 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


THE SEA-URCHIN.—(L.) 


Not the little ones usually seen on the shore after a storm or in 
the tide-pools, buat large ones that have been taken from their 
hiding places under stones below low-water mark. The best prep- 
arations for study are made by drying them with the spines on, and 
then sawing them in two horizontally. Besides these every shell 
and piece of a shell without the spines will be of use. Perfectly 
bleached shells are often cast up oa the shore by the waves, but if 
enough of these cannot be found, the spines may be removed by 
placing them for a time in a dilute solution of potash, then clean- 
ing them with a tooth-brush. Care must be taken rot to leave 
them in the potash too long, or it will cause the plates to drop 
apart. It will add greatly to the lesson if the teacher can also have 
a few large sea-urchins in alcohol, and a Mediterranean Echinus, 
or sea-egg, either with or without the spines. 


The sea-urchin (Fig. 1) is also sometimes called the 
sea-egg. It is a green or purple ball. It is not a perfeet 
ball, but flattened on both sides, more s> on the mouth 
side than on the back. It is bristling all over like a 
small hedgehog with spines longer than those of the 
star-fish. 

We try the spines on the alcoholic specimens and find them 
movable. They are held to the shell by tiny muscles. We care- 
fally pull off a large spine, and see the knob upon the shell and 
the socket in the base of ihe spine that fits over the knob, thus 
making a ball-and-socket joint. 

We know the mouth on the under side (Fig. 2) by its 
little star made of the five white teeth. Though the 
teeth appear small when seen from the outside, on exam- 
ining them from the inside we find that with the jaws 


and muscles attached to them they form a powerful ap- 


paratus called the lantern. Inside the shells from which 
the lantern has been removed, can be seen five projections 
to which some of these muscles were attached. With its 
teeth, which are constantly growing at the root as they 
are worn away at the tip, the sea-urchin scrapes seaweeds 
off the rocks, as it walks about mouth downward, and it 
also feeds upon dead fish. “ 


Fig. 1. 


The sea-urchin walks with tube-feet, as the star-fish 
does, but its suckers are smaller and more nearly the 
color of the spines. If we have only dried specimens, in 
order to see the tube feet we must look steadily and pa- 
tiently on the under side of the shell. Children will see, 
after a little thought, that they are largest ou this side 
because they are used most in walking. But how can the 
sea-urchin walk on the suckers, while the spines reach out 
so far beyond them?’ To understand this and to know 
how beautiful the little creature really is, we ought to 
have a living one in a glas3 dish or jar of sea water, and 


Fia. 2. Fia. 3. 


watch it press out its tube-feet till they are waving on 
every side, far beyond the spines, like threads of spun 
glass. It stretches them out to their fullest extent, fast- 
ens the suckers, then pulls the body up to them. We 
touch it, and instantly every one is drawn safely in be- 
hind the barrier of sentinel spines. 

Since the tube-feet of the sea-urchin are forced out in 
the same way as those of the star-fish, we see the need of 
a sieve to filter the water that does this work. We find 
it, a five-sided, spongy body (Fig. 3, a), at one side of 
the little disk in the center of the back. 


KITCHEN QUESTIONS. 


What is fire ? 

For what is fire used ? 

Why do wood and coal burn ? 

Where did the wood and coal get that which gives off 
heat ? 

What is coal ? 

What is kerosene oil ? 

Of what is illuminating gas made ? 

What substances burn the quickest ? 

How did people light a fire before they had matches ? 
What is upon the end of a match ? 

Why do we scratch the match to make it burn ? 

Does all wood and coal burn ? 

What is smoke ? 

What is ashes 

Name several kinds of wood that burn. 

What is the difference between hard and soft coal ? 
What is a stove ? 

What is the difference between a stove, a portable 
range, and a brick set range? (In a country school 
where they are not familiar with ranges, this question 
may be omitted.) 


Why are stoves made of iron ? 
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HISTORIC DAYS. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY, 


JANUARY. 


First Pupil.—As old Time makes his ceaselese round 
Oace more we see appear, 
’Mid rime, and sleet, and drifting snow, 
The birth month of the year. 


The future's veil we may not lift, 
But ia the years agone, 

Tell us, O month, what curious scenes 
Your days have looked upon. 


January.—’ Tis well to leave to Oue above 
The future's untried ways. 
Bat see! to tell you of the past, 
Come my historic days. 
First Pupil.—O, days, what is it that ye bring, 
Det tell of weal or woe ? 
Of death or life, of flame or fl»od ? 
Come tell me what ye know. 


Jan. 16, 1754.—To tell an olden tale I come, 
A long-gone winter’s day, 


4 When white and old, beneath the snow, 
3 The old earth silent lay. 

a ; And though a century’s years, and more, 
= We count ’twixt now ani then, 


The scenes I looked upon that day 
I seem to see again. 


I see where he,—our Washington,— 
q Through trackless forests goes, 
-q Bearing o’er many an icy stream 

% A message to our foes. 


And after many a weary week, 
Slow dragging on its way, 

His toils and dangers safely o’er 
He reaches home my day. 


S-hool.—Washington was sent, by Governor Dinwiddie, to Fort 
Le Boeuf, with a message, demanding that the French leave the 
country. No attention was paid to the demand, and after an ab- 
| sence of eleven weeks, Washiogton reached home Jan. 16, 1754. 
~ Jan, 3, 1777.—’ Twas when the war with England raged 

In seventeen-seventy-seven, 

ye To us, on Princeton’s hard fought field 
ey, A victory was given. 


School.—The Americans ‘gained a victory at Princeton, Jan. 
3, 1777. 


Jan. 9, 1779.—No tale of victory is mine, 
For e’er the war was done, 
We fought in Georgia, and, alas! 
The British Sunbury won. 


School.—The British capiured Sanbury, Ga., Jan, 9, 1779. 


Jan. 1, 1781.—How cruelly the years erept by 
With famine, want, and war, 
Until revolt among our troops 
Was what my sad day saw. 


School.—The Pennsylvania troops revolted Jan. 1, 1781, bat soon 
retarned to duty, Congress satisfying their most pressing wants. 


Jan, 17, 17381.—Fall many a battlefield was ours 
Before the war was done, 
And now, at Cowpans, on my day 
A hard fought fight we won. 


§ School.—The British were defeated at Cowpens, S. C., Jan. 
17, 1781. 


Jan. 18, 1731.—Ah, me! I saw New Jersey's troops 

Throw down their arms, my day, 
Because for many a weary week, 

The men received no pay. 


School. —The New Jersey troops revolted Jan. 18, 1781; but the 
revolt was soon suppressed. 


Jan, 22, 1813.—Another English war I see 
Come slowly down the years, 
And Frenchtown’s dreadfa! massacre 
Before me now appears. 


School.—The battle of Frenchtown was fought Jan. 22, 1813. 


1) they left their Iadian allies to massacre the wounded and the pris- 
oners. 
an. 8, 1815.—Slow marching gulfward, now I see 

Oar little army go, 


And New Orleans, upon my day, 
Beheld a conquered foe. 


) School.—The battle of Naw Orleans was fought Jan. 8, 1815. 


) Days.—And now there came a weary time, 
j When ’twixt the South and North 
The bands of brotherhood were loosed, 
And war stalked boldly forth. 
That South the North could beat, they thought 
There was no room for doubt, 
So the Union door swung open wide, 


And the states went marching out, 


Jan. 9, 1861.—Old Mississippi was the first ; 


I saw her on my day 
G» through the open door, and then 
From the Union march away. 


Jan. 10,—Then Fiorida went hurrying off 


For fear that some might harm her. 


Jan, 11.—And jast behind her, sword in hand, 


I saw old Alabama. 


Jan. 19.—So one by one I saw the states 


Go out, until my day, 
Georgia threw off the Union garb, 
And she, too, marched away. 


Jan. 26 —Then Louisiana, when sh8 saw 


So many states seceding, 
Pat on her hat, and through the door 
I saw her form receding. 


School.—Mississippi seceded Jan. 9, 1861; Florida, Jan. 10; 
Alabama, Jan. 11; Georgia, Jan. 19; and Lonisiana, Jan. 26. 


Jun. 29, 1861.—While the states, like naughty children, 
Went marching out the gate, 
We heard fair Kansas knocking, 
So we made another sta‘e. 


School. —Kansas was admitted to the Uaion Jan. 29, 1861. 


Jan. 1, 1863.—Let the bells ring out with gladness, 
Telling all that Freedom reigns. 
On my day the Proclamation 
Rends forever slavery’s chains. 


School. —The ‘' Emancipation Proclamation ’’ was issued Jan. 1, 
1863. 


Days.—And now that we have told to you 
The story of the years, 
We step from sight, as on the stage 
Another month appears. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pan as freely as with the voice ?] 


98. Please name oue or two good books of practical 
examples in arithmetic for supplementary work in gram- 
mar grades. M. C. R., Ludlow, Mass. 


We know personally of ‘‘ Robinson’s Examples,” pub- 
lished by the American Book Company, New York; 
“ Wentworth’s Examples,” by Ginn & Company, Boston ; 
‘‘ The New Arithmetic,” by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


99. Are monthly report cards a help to a teacher? 
If so, why? If you were using them, and they were re- 
turned to you with word that parents refused to sign 
them, what would you do? 

MEcHanics GROVE. 

There is no inherent virtue in monthly report cards, 
nor is there any innate wrong in using them. Their chief 
virtue is in the fact that they make a slight, regular 
means of communication between the teacher and parents. 
In some homes they are welcome, in others they are not. 
There are parents who are indignant at any requirement 
that the teacher appears to make of them. ' Dr. Maltby 
of the Slippery Rock Normal School tells a good story 
from his own experience. He had sent a child home for 
a note from one of his parents as an excuse for the child’s 
absence. The note that came back was, “stop bothering 
me,” and he stopped. 

No scheme of this kind can be persisted: in that is in 
disfavor with parents. Monthly cards work well if they 


do work well, that is all I can say. 


100. How can I teach correct emphasis ? 
A Grammar TEACHER 


Most teachers do far too much of this. The idea is 


>) The British were victorious, and after the surrender of the place not primarily to give emphasis, but to give the thought 
clearly and distinctly. In this there is a certain flavor 
that is more important than emphasis. If the pupil has a 
clear idea of what he wishes to express, he will have little 
trouble in giving a good emphasis and inflection. Bring 
out each thought by a question, and have the entire sen-| . 
tence read inresponse. ‘There is rarely a single emphasis 
that is important. To illustrate : 


‘* A thin mist curling upward reveals the white tents of 


Israel gleaming in the soft light of early dawa.” 


Question —What does the mist curling upward do?” 
Read.—* A thin mist curling upward reveals the white 


tents of Israel,” etc. 


What is revealed 7 


Read.—*“ A thin mist curling upward reveals the white 
tents of Israel,” ete. 

Q.—What kind of tents are revealed ? 

Read.—“ A thin mist curling upward reveals the white 
tents of Israel gleaming,” etc. 
Q.—What reveals the tents? 

Read.—“ A thin mist curling upward reveals the white 
tents of Israel,” etc. 

Q.—What kind of a mist was it ? 

Read.—*' A thin mist curling upward reveals the white 
tents of Israel,” etc. 

@ —What was the mist doing ? 

Read.—* A thin mist curling upward reveal:,” ete. 

In the same way it may be read to emphasize “ gleam- 
ing,” © light,” “ soft,” dawn,” “ early.” 

The entire sentence should always be read in response 
to a question regarding the meaning. The pupils will do 
more than emphasize a word ; they will give a special, in- 
dividual flavor to the sentence. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relatiog to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Tarums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


87. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, you'll find, 
Is a certain kind of writing ; 
My 2, 3, 4, and 5, a flower 
hose fragrance is delighting. 


Show 6, 7, 8 to mean the fashion, 
And 6 to 9 you’ll be. 

Then if you search you will complete 
The whole of this word, you’l! see. 


88. REVERSED RHOMBOID. 

Across.—1. A genus of trees. 2. Elevations of the cuticle with 
inflammation. 3. Trifled. 4. Grazing-grounds. 5. A nurse. 6, 
Withdrawals (obs ). 7. Retarns. 8. A fine-drawer. 

PD waeard.—1. A letter. 2. A musical syllable. 3. To write. 
4. Quickly. 5. The governor of the Tarkish empire. 6. A shep- 
herd. 7. Attitada, 8. A grumbler. 9. Agitations (obs.) 10. 
French units of solid measure. 11. Clearer. 12. Ears of corn 


(obs.). 13. Preceded. 14. A pronoun. 15. A letter. 
OvuTIS. 


89. A PuzzLe OF PoEMs. 

(1) 56 + GANNEEE = a celebrated epic poem. 

(2) 154 + AN HOR = a poem written by a noted novelist. 

(3) 501 + OH NELHENN = an Eoglish poem written in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 
(4) 1002 + PALE HANOT =a noted poem of the sixteenth 
century. 
(5) 600 + EABIOA = a poem written by a ‘‘ mslancholy poet” 
of the eighteenth century. 
(6) 200 + NABASIA = a well-known poem of the nineteenth 
century. 

(7) 1051 + sAFFO = a short poem written by an English 
poet of nature.”’ 


90. REBUS. 


Once each minute my form is seen, 
Ooce each hour I lie between, 
Yet not a day, or week, or year, 
In all my life do I appear ; 
The lanar month enfolde me fair, 
The century, too, cannot me spare ; 
A thousand years I’m with you clear ; 
A million fiy, and I'm not there. 


OXALIS, 


91. WuaT Am 1? 

I seem to be an object of interest to travelers, who come in great 
aumbera to behold my wonderful attractions; yet I seldom see vis- 
itors, as I live in the couatry, and children espacially shun me, but 
anjoy me after I am dead, as then I may be prepared as an excel- 
lent article of food. But I am composed of such hard substances 
that I could not possibly be eaten without killing my devourer. I 
can never die, as I have never lived, but expect to lose my life the 
coming autumn by beiag beheaded. You would, perhaps, consider 
me of little consequence, yet millions of people daily surround me. 
Do not see how that can be, as they which surround me in large 
aumbera are not people, but a race like myself. My home is in the 
eastern hemisphere, but I am strictly an American, America being 
the only country where my race are permitted to live. I am so 
large that I extend from Europe to Asia, and from Asia to Africa, 
yet I never hope to attain half the siza of the queer being you call 
nan. Often have you read of me in the newspapers, though a news- 
paper is the last thing in the world for which I care, my greatest 
ambition being to eat. 

(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR DEC. 11. 
73, Whittier, Wordsworth, Ingelow, Molitre, Irving, William 
Napier, ‘“‘ The Armada,” and the ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’’ by 
Lord Macaulay, Sidney, Tennyson, Milman, a, u; ‘If I were an 
American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreiga troop remained in 
my country, I never would lay down my arms.”’ 
74 Ra-b-id, sh-o-ut, ma-r-3h, ri-n-se, br-e ad, fl.o-at: Borney, 
75° The letter 


76, Carpet, 
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Purits should walk with an easy, springing step. 

AMERICAN InstituTeE OF InstRUCTION,—Bethlehem, 
N.H, July 6-9. 

Provivence abolishes corporal punishment in all grades 
above the primary. 

Last week was the great association week of the coun- 
try, educationally. 

Tue German teachers of Ohio organized an association 
at Dayton last week. 


GEORGIA proposes to have all income from liquor li- 
censes go to the school fund. 


Wuarever else is said of the Farmers’ Alliance, it 
is loyal to the schools every time. 


CLEVELAND is planning to pension her teachers who 
have taught for twenty years. 

VARIOUS organizations, not educational, are expressing 
a desire for more male teachers. 

Tre Minnesota State Association at Saint Paul was 
well attended, and the program was fall, fresh, and fervent. 
Report later. 

Tar W.C T. U is doing a grand work through its 
kindergarten department organized in many states, and to 
be organized in all. 

Txt Maine Pedagogical Society held a large, enthusi- 
astic, and profitable meeting at Waterville, January 1-3, 
of which we shall give an especially good report next 
week. 


Pupits who have regular gymnastic practice are health- 
ier and happier, know more and do better, are brighter 
and keener, than those who do not. 
patience, 


Tue New Jersey Teachers’ Association at Trenton was) 


one of the best meetings in ite history, The report, which 


It saves time and 


appears on another page, will give a good idea of he 
feast served upon that occasion. 


Tue Illinois teachers at Springfield had a meeting of 
exceptional power because of the class of men and char- 
acter of the themes before it. The educators of that great 
state are not intimidated by recent events. 


Texas can ill afford to have many such incidents as 
that of the 29th inst., when a teacher, Professor Daniele, 
aged fifty-four, was fatally shot by one William Biles, 
eighteen years of age, because he bad expelled Biles from 
school. 


Tue present state government of Texas was elected 
upon a platform that pledged a six months’ public school 
term. There is much local and public interest in their 
fulfillment of the pledge. It would do more for Texas 
than any other one thing. 


Tue Indiava Association came out squarely and heartily 
for compulsory education, for echool savings banks, free 
textbooks, and the continuance of the examinations for 
teachers. It was a meeting that meant business every 
hour. There are strong men at the front just now,—men 
who are wise, enterprising, and courageous. 


Tue city of Fall River has honored the memory of 
William H. Lambert, Ph.D., late principal of the high 
school of that city, as it has that of no other citizen in its 
history. On January 2, a special Memorial Service was 
held, at which addresses were made by Mayor Jackson 
avd Leontine Lincoln. The Memorial Address was by 
the editor of the JouRNAL oF Epucarion, It is possible 
that in response to many urgent requests it will be printed 
in the JouRNAL next week. 


Tue retirement from public office of State-Superintend- 
ent Thayer of Wisconsin is, under the circumstances, one 
of the most-to-be-regretted events of the season. He is 
sacrificed, and a great cause suffers because of the fa- 
natical folly that accepted as a brilliant argument the senti- 
ment: “A man’s chances of going to heaven are just as 
good in the German as in the English language.” Of all 
the absurdities ever witnessed, the campaign on that text 
was the culmination. Ina great cause, a good man has 
gone down through the hypocrisy of his opponents. 


New York Scnoot Commisstoners.—In connection 
with the New York State school commissioners elected in 
November, there are some interesting facts. There are 
now 114 school commissioners, a district having been 
added in Steuben County. Fifty-one commissioners whose 
terms expire December 31, were reélected. There were 
four women elected. Fifty-six of the commissioners-elect 
have served before, from 3 to 12 years. Comr. D. A. 
Morrison of Orange County seems to be the veteran com- 
missioner. One hundred and eight commissioners state 
that they have had experience in teaching, ranging from 1 
to 29 years. The total number of years of experience 
in teaching represented is 980, giving an average of over 
nine years. Thirteen state that they have graduated 
from normal schools. Fifteen are graduates of colleges 
or universities; 13 are graduates of academies and semi- 
naries; 12 hold state certificates, ten of which have been 
issued since 1875. 

Occupations of forty -nine school commissioners are 
given as follows: Twenty-three were teachers, 12 law- 
yers, 13 farmers; 1 each, physician, station agent, super- 
visor, music dealer, dealer in agricultural implements, 
grape grower; 5 merchants, 3 insurance agents, 2 stu- 
dents. Occupation of one not given. One reports that 
he is a farmer and hotel keeper. 


Tue Executive Committee of the Southern Educational 
Association recently held a three days’ meeting at Knox- 
ville. There were present Supt. Josiah H. Shiun of 
Arkansas, president of the Association; Major Eugene 
Harrell, Raleigh, N. C.; J. U. Barnard, State Normal 
College of Missouri ; J. T. Gains, Louisville, Ky. ; J. N. 
Archer, Columbia, 8. C.; W. R. Dickson, Mobile, Ala. ; 
E. C. Branson, Athens, G.; J. N. McMillan, Iuka, Miss, ; 
and Virgil A. Lewis of West Virginia. The invitation 
from Chattanooga was accepted, and the first week in 
July was selected as the time for meeting. Arrange 
mente were made which united the Montgomery associa. 


tion with this association, and there is now but one South- 
ern Educational Association. The Hon. F. M. Smith, 
superintendent of Tennessee, was made chairman of the 
department of pedagogy ; Professor Dabney of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, was made chairman of the depart- 
ment of science ; Professor Gildersleeve of Johns Hopkins, 
Md., was made chairman of the department of language ; 
Eugene Harrell, Telfair Hodgson, and J. H. Shinn were 
made a committee on program. 

Bishop Dadley of Kentucky was requested to deliver 
an address on “ What the South Owes the Negro Along 
Educational Lines; Bishop Hagood of Georgia, on 
“ Morals in the Schools”; the Rev. John A. Broadus on 
“ Christianity and the State” ; Dr. Alexander of Virginia, 
on “Philosophy”; the Hon. W. R. Garrett, on the 
‘‘ National Educational Association” ; and Dr. Harris of 
Washington upon “ American Schools.” The morning 
of each day was set apart for business, the reading of one 
paper and its discussion ; the afternoon, to the work of 
the department; and the evenings to public addresses. 
Lookout Mountain will be crowded with Southern teachers. 


TALKING SHOP. 


Don’t talk “shop.” When at your boarding place 
avoid in all possible, gentlemanly ways, talk about your 
school, your pupils, or yourself as a teacher. It is not 
the fault of teachers that they so often show their profes- 
sion, but the fault of other people who act as though a 
teacher couldn’t talk anything else. The public is curi- 
ous to know about the school The teacher has many 
amusing incidents in school. S »me boy has given a stu- 
pid answer, or some girl has shown herself to be a silly 
child. People know that the teacher is full of the witty 
or stupid sayings of the children, and lead to the telling 
of them, and laugh merrily. But a laugh is frequently 
deceitful, and these same people go away and say, “ You 
might know he was a schoolmaster, for he is always talk- 
ing shop.” 

It should be a matter of honor with a teacher never to 
speak of anything that transpires in the schoolroem. It 
is a point of honor with a physician to hold as a sacred 
trust everything revealed to him in the course of his prac- 
tice. If he should “ talk shop ” and%entertain his friends 
with the silly, stupid things that he sees and knows in his 
office and sick-room practice, he would be decidedly inter- 
esting, but the result to him would be anything but inter- 
esting. The same is true of the lawyer and of some 
clergymen,—it should be of all. Now the teacher should 
regard every mistake and blunder of the schoolroom as a 
sacred trust never to be revealed except professionally. 
A physician, lawyer, or clergyman who “talks shop” is 
a weakling with few patients, clients, or hearers. Every 
community has some cheap specimen of each of these 
professions who always “talks shop,” and makes people 
ashamed to have anything to do with him professionally. 
Let teachers place their profession in the front rank by 
placing themselves with those physicians, lawyers, and 
clergymen, who never talk shop, who rever abuse the 
privileges of their professional life by revealing its secrets. 


THE CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


Dr. W. R. Harper's plan for the organization of the 
University of Chicago, as approved by the trustees, is the 
most comprehensive ever adopted by any institution of 
learning. It may be said to combine the democracy of 
the University of London and the conservatism of that 
of Oxford or Cambridge. The Inter Ocean says: 
“Notbiog that London has done for the popularizing of 
education in the physical sciences or in modern languages 
is to be left undone by the new University of the West, 
while the conservative influences of the Latin and Greek 
classics are likely to be cherished as warmly by the shores 
of Lake Michigan as on the banks of the Cam or the Isis. 
Whether the student has in view a full course in any of 
the departments of law, medicive, engineering, music, 
pedagogy, the sciences, literature, or the human arts, or 
whether he purposes to attend but a few classes in one of 
these, the instruction imparted will be thorough and the 
examinations rigid.” 


There will be no hy norary degrees granted by the new 
university, but the parchmenty wilj be testimonials 
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genuine fitness for certain callings. Instead of fixing the 
academic course at four years, he who learns slowly may 
be five or six years in completing the course, while he 
who learns rapidly may graduate in three. 

The plan has been submitted to some fifty of the most 
prominent college men of the country including professors 
of Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, Wellesley, Vas- 
sar, and Johns Hopkins, and all have indorsed it unre- 
servedly. The endowment, independent of the building 
fund, is already $1,500,000. Professor Harper has not 
accepted the presidency, and up to this time is acting 
merely as a trustee. He says of the plan: 

Its strongest point is its simplicity. There is not another institu- 
tion like it in the world and yet it possesses features that belong to 
every great school the world over. Its special features are concen- 
tration of study, and the fact that it continues all the year through, 
day in and day out, week after week without closing its doors. The 
work of the university makes it possible to provide against the pass- 
ing of all men,— the gocd and the poor alike,— through the same 
course in the same time. It will be possible for the university to 
use, besides its own corps of teachers, the best men of other insti- 
tutions inthis country and in Europe. Professors in smaller institu- 
tions, teachers in academies and high schools, ministers and others, 
who in the nature of the case cannot attend a college or university, 
can also avail themselves of university advantages. Perhaps, after 
all, the highest benefit it will confer will be the immense opportu- 
nities afforded to every class of the commanity to obtain the best 
and highest caltare which a completely equipped modern university 
has in its power to confer. ‘ 


THE DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS. 


It is of general interest to know the ways and means 
of committees in their dealings with teachers. Chicago 
dismisses teacheng without assigning any reason. In 
New York, the local trustees must, upon the dismissal of 
a teacher, or upon any transfer of a teacher from one 
school or department to another, file with the clerk of the 
general board a copy of the resolutions under which they 
acted, and notify the teacher, in writing, of the cause of 
such action. ‘The teacher shall have the right to appeal to 
the general board, and said appeal sball be immediately 
referred to the committee on teachers to examine into the 
facts and circumstances of the case, and report to this 
board, and the clerk of this board shall at once forward a 
copy of the appeal to the board of school trustees, whose 
action is appealed from. Pending the consideration of 
such appeal, no salary shall be paid to any teacher acting 
in the place of the appellant without the consent of the 
general board first being obtained, nor thal! any appoint- 
ment to the position occupied by the appellant be acknowl- 
edged without the consent herein referred to being first 
had. If the general board shall decide that there was no 
good cause for the action of the trustees appealed from, 
then the teacher shall be restored to the position and the 
salary he or she had previous to the action of the trastees, 
and payment for the intermediate time shall be allowed. 

In Boston there is permanent tenure because of the 
laws of Massachusetts, and yet itis in the power of the com- 
mittee to dismiss a teacher whenever it may desire so to 
do. The power of the echool committee is absolute and 
may be exercised in a most peremptory manner. 

In St. Louis, teachers are always informed that their 
work or conduct is not satisfactory before their services 
are discontinued. If a teacher fails in one school, she is 
transferred to another, and sometimes to a third school, 
before the discontinuance of her services is recommended 
Tn all cases the teacher is informed as to her standing, 
and to what it may lead, though she is not always in- 
formed when the final decision is reached that she will be 
dropped. 

In Cincinnati, teachers are appointed and reappointed 
annually on the recommendation of the superintendent. 
In cases of removal, causes are assigned, as the superin- 
tendent or board of education may remove for cause. 

In Indianapolis, teachers are nominated by the super- 
intendent and confirmed by the board. Teachers are 
dropped for incompetency of some kind only, and due 
notice is given in each case. 

In Detroit, teachers are appointed by the board of edu- 
cation on recommendation of the committee on teachers 
and schools; they are likewise discharged by the board 
on the recommendation of the same committee. There 
is nothing in the rules requiring cause to be shown when 
teachers are dropped, and cause is not shown unless the 
board refuses to concur in the action of the committee, 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


Indian fighting has been lively. 

Texas promises to be a great tin producing state. 

The imports in November, 1890, exceed those of 1889. 

The American Geological Society met in Washington, 
last week. 

Dr. A. F. Holt, surgeon-general of Massachusetts, died 
at Cambridge. 

Indian treachery never had better exemplification than 
in the recent troubles. 

Theophilus B. Peterson, the well-known publisher, died 
in Philadelphia, Dec. 31. 

The United States government has issued a circular of 
authority on geographical names. 

Dr. Heinrich Schliemann, famed for his remarkable 
archeological career, died Dec. 27. 

Dr. George P. Wesselhoeft, one of Boston’s distin- 
guished homeopathists, died at Brookline. 

Senator Stanford of California advocates the loaning 
of government money on real estate security. 

Negotiations between the United States government 
and the Cherokees for the possession of ‘the Cherokee 
strip” have failed. 

Gen. Francis E. Spinner, who died at Jacksonville, 
Fla., Dec. 31, was treasurer of the United States from 
1861 to ’75. His signature is upon most of the bills in 
common use. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Batavia, O., is one of the liveliest of live towns educationally. 


Sheldon Jackson, U. S. General Agent of Education for Alaska, 
is to lecture in Boston next Monday. 

Pittsburg has bad a steady school increase for the past eight 
years, from 19,589 pupils to 25,696. 

Springfield, O., has had great excitement over the election of a 
truant officer. Ten men were competing for the place. 

Kansas has 8 811 schoolhouses, 11,612 teachers, 509,614 pupils. 
The men receive $42 a month for teaching and the women $34. 

The Educational Review, edited by Nicholas Murray Batler, en- 
ters the arena under favorable auspices, and we welcome it most 
heartily to the grand opportunities of this hour in the world’s eda- 
cational history. 

The directors of Heidelburg township, Lehigh County, Pa., have 
made themeelves famous or infamous, as you please, by passing an 
order forbidding the teachers leaving the schoolroom during the 
noon hour. That is interesting. 

The selection of E. E Thompson of Brockton as the succeasor of 
C. C. Woodman of Worcester, was so em'nently fitting an appoint - 
ment as to call for special mention. He is one of the all-round 
and every-way-successfal men in the grammar school work. 

Good Housekeeping, a wonderfully succesefal and delightful mag- 
azine for the home, will appear as a monthly instead of a fortnightly 
as heretofore. Clark W. Bryan of Springfield, the editor and 
publisher, deserves all the success he has earned. (Good House- 
keeping so easily leads everything of the kind that it may be said to 
be the only magazine focused for women in the home. 

South Carolina is nearly as Jarge as New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut combined, and one of her counties 
is larger than Rhode Island; Florida has more square miles than 
New York and New Jersey combined; Mississippi is larger than 
Pennsylvania; either Georgia or Alabama can lend several thou- 
sand eqaare miles to Pennsylvania and then compete with her. 

Boston now has evening echools for all classes who cannot attend 
the day schools; school-kitchens and sewing schools for girls at- 
tending the day schools; manual training schools, mainly for boys, 
in the day schools, and a normal school for the training of teachers. 
The evening high schools were attended by 1,773 pupils, and 2,651 
were enrolled at the elementary evening schools during the past 
year. 

Professor Soehner of Hamilton, O., who was to have made the 
opening address at the first State Convention of German ‘Teachers 
of that state, died suddenly a little time before the assembling of 
the convention, and a draped chair stood upon the platform 
thronghout the session. A b-auntifal poem by Mr. L. Linx, eulo- 
giziog his life and character, was read, the entire audience stand- 
ing out of respect to the departed. 

The Springfield Republican is authority for the statement that 
Superintendent Balliet bas been virtually offered the superintend- 
eney of schools of Philadelphia, to succeed James MacAlister. 
This will be no surprise'to the readers of the JOURNAL It seems 
that Mr. Herbert Welsh, of Indian reform fame, has been visiting 
Springfield for conference with him, representing an element, a 
prominent element, of the school board. 

The committee on evening schools, New York City, have pro- 
vided a course of free evening lectures in six of the grammar schools, 
under the direction of Dr. Henry M. Leipzigger. The winter course 
will begin Jan. 19, and continue until the last of March,—seventeen 
in all. There will be two lectures in physics, illustrated by exper- 
iments,—‘‘ Fire and Water,’’ ‘‘ Light and Color’’; three in physi- 


ology,—'' How to care for the Eyes,” ‘‘ How to Breathe,’  Every- 
day Apcidents and How to Treat Them’; leotures on 


travel, —‘‘ Glimpses of the Arctic Regions,’’ ‘‘ Mexico,’’ Paris,’’ 
“Tudia,”’ ete. 

The Washington holiday teachers’ excursion was a great success. 
The papers of that city as well as those of Philadelphia gave 
graphic accounts of their joyous experiences. ‘The Philadelphia 
Times correspondent says: ‘* Washington is invaded by an army of 
pretty schoolmarms. They took complete charge of the capitol to- 
day and adjourned the House. They filled up the galleries ia the 
Senate and almost stopped the proceedings of that body by their 
applause. After the House adjourned they ran riot on the floor; 
they took possession of Speaker Reed’s chair, while the guides were 
inundated with questions concerning the seats of the prominent 
men. Four young ladies tried to get into McKinley’s chair at the 
same time, and the unsuccessful ones climbed on his desk. This 
afternoon a lot of them went down to Mount Vernon and shed the 
conventional tear over the tomb of Washington.”’ 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


ANSWERED. 
** Can you tell me, you stupid,” 
The cross teacher said, 
“What S double E spells ?”’ 
The boy shook his head. 
** What do I do,’’ said she, 
Look here! with my eye ?”’ 
The boy’s face grew brighter, 
“ Squint,’’ was the reply. 
WITH THANKS. 
‘ 8 by me, dearest Angelina, tell me, do you return my affec- 
on 
‘* Yes, Mr. Gushleigh,’”’ answered the cruel maiden. “I do return 
it, with thanks.”’ 
DIDN'T PRACTICE WHAT HE PREACHED. 
‘* Well, Mr. Brieflese, how do you like your profession ?”’ 
“To speak truthfally, my friend, my profession is better than 
my practice.’’ 


WORKS BOTH WAYS. 
Organ-Grinder: Please give me ten cents and I'll play eome 
more. 
Gentleman: I won’t pay you anything for that miserable music ; 
it is hideous. 
Organ Grinder: Then I'll go away for ten cents, sir. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Luther was the son of a miner. 

— The father of Virgil was an innkeeper. 

— Rider Haggard, it is said, cleared $15,000 last year from his 
writings. 

— Sarah K. Bolton’s next book will be, Famous English 
Statesmen, 

— Carlyle read, on an average, from six to eight hours a day for 
forty years. 

— Elizabeth Akers, author of Rock Me to Sleep, Mother, now re- 
sides in New York. 4 

— Edoa Lyall, the novelist, is described as an unassuming 
woman, of about thirty. 

— Robert Browning, it is said, was nearly fifty b>fore he made 
any money from his writings. 

— Kaiser William is a perfect type of an athletic, broad shoul- 
dered German soldier. 

— Leigh Hunt’s monument has the following epitaph: ‘‘ Write 
me as one that loved his fellow-men.’’ 

— Cyrus W. Field has a piece of the first cable laid between 
America and Earope. To Mr. Field it is invaluable. 

— Charles Egbert Craddock begins a new novel in the January 
Harper’s, entitled ‘‘ In the ‘Stranger Peoples’ ’ Country.”’ 

— Clinton Scollard has in hand a volame of prose sketches de- 
picting the places and incidents of his Oriental travels two years ago. 

— Dom Pedro is one of the busiest men in Versailles. He stud- 
ies Hebrew and Sanecrit, and follows all the new developments in 
science. 

— The Grand Army of the Republic will be twenty-five years 
old on April 6. The event will be observed by every post in the 
United States. 

— New Haven is talking of a new park, to bear the neme of 
Donald G. Mitchell. Not only is Mr. Mitchell a /ittérateur, but an 
authority in landscape gardening. 

— Louis Kossuth, now seventy-five years old, haa lost his entire 
fortune in railroad epecalations, and the papers of Buda Pesth are 
asking for a subscription for his benefit. 

— Dr. Frithiof Nansen, the Norwegian explorer who has already 
crossed Greenland from the eastern to the western shore, will start 
for the north pole in the spring of 1892. 

— The fifty largest libraries in Germany possess 12,700,000 vol- 
ames, agaiost those of England with about 6,450,000, and of North 
America with about 6,110,000 volumes. 

— Calhoun’s old homestead at Fort Hill, So. Ca., is now occu- 
pied by a professor of the proposed new college. The house con- 
tains a number of relics of its distinguished occupant. 

— Mrs. R.A Proctor, the astronomer’s widow, will undertake 
to raise $25,000 by lecturing. The eum is to be used for the build- 
ing of a memorial observatory to her husband at Mission Heights, 
San Diego, 

— John Fiske, the historian, is well versed in Janguages. When 
he was but eighteen, besides Greek and Latin, he could read flu- 
ently in French, Spanish, Portagnese, Italien, and German, an‘ 
had made a beginping in Datch, Danjsh, Qwedish, Anglo-Ssxor 


Toelandio, Gothic, Hebrew, Obaldes, and Seneorit, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


tributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
gale hames ana addresses with necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. ] 


THE GENTLEMAN. 


When you say a man is a gentleman, you mean to convey the 
impression that he is polite and worthy of confidence. The ques- 
tion of wealth or social position does not enter into it. He may be 
earning his bréad by the sweat of his brow, yet he is none the less a 
gentleman. 

The term properly signifies a man of gentle or refined manners. 
In English history you often read of persons of gentle birth or 
gentle training. This means that they belonged to the cultured 
classes. The contrast between gentle and common folks was much 
greater then than now. Common folks were uneducated, coarse, 
and servile, while gentle folks had more or less education and cult- 


ure, and were admitted to good society. 

“You're no gentleman”’ is an epithet common to the saloon, 
the gambling den, and the dive, and it always means an insult. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry are spoken of by their associates as gen- 
tlemen. Are they not such tothem? Maybe they are more gentle 
than the average of their classes. 

Thus it would seem that we have no standard in the country for 
the gentleman. He is simply more gentle and agreeable in his 
manners than the others of his class. The term, therefore, has no 
meaning, and is only used as a sort of pet name by all classes and 
conditions. 

The term lady is used in the same way, and to a greater extent. 
The denizsns of back alleys, filthy courts, dives, and houses of ill- 
repute use the term more than cultured women. For one aban- 
doned woman to tell another she is no lady is to insuit her, 

Is it not possible for every boy and girl in oar common schools to 
be molded intoa gentleman or gentlewoman? The cry is for 
more manly men and womanly women. What is to hinder our 
schools from supplying the demand ? 

Nothing, except the want of proper training for the children. 
We have been devoting ali attention to the head and neglecting the 
heart, Kaowledge without refiaement is about as bad as strength 
without morals. The stronger an evil-minded man, the more dan- 
gerous be ia to society; and the more knowledge unscrupulous and 
unrefined persons have, the more effective are tbey for mischief. 

E, WILSON, in Pittsburg Gazette, 


ICH BIN DEIN, 
[ This ingenious poem, written in five languages— English, French, 
German, Greek, and Latin—is one of the best specimens of Macar- 
onje verse in existence, and worthy of preservation by al] collectors, } 


In tempus old a hero lived, 
Qai loved puellas deux: 

He no pouvait pas quite to say, 
Which one amabat mieux, 


Dit-il lai-méme un beau matin, 
**Non possum both avoir, 

Sed si address Amanda Ann, 
Then Kate and I have war, 


Amanda habet argent coin, 
Sed Kate has aureas curls; 
Et both sant very agath» 
Et quite formoes girls,”’ 


Enfio the youthful anthropos, 
Philoun the duo maide, 

Resolved proponere ad Kate, 
Devant cet evening’s shades, 


Procedens thea to Kate’s domo, 
Il trouve Amanda there, 

Kai quite forgot his late resolves, 
Both sunt so goodly fair. 


Sed smiling on the new tapis, 
Between puellas twain. 

Capit to tell his love 4 Kate 
Dans ua poetique strain. 


Mais, glancing ever et anon 

At fair Amanda's eyes, 
Iilw non possunt dicere 

Pro which he meant his sighs, 


Each virgo heard the demi-vow, 
With cheeks as rouge as wine, 

And off’ring each a milk-white hand, 
Both whispered, ‘‘ Ich bin dein.’’ 


A CORRECTION. 


Editor Journal of Education: —In the School Document, No. 15 
(second edition), ‘‘ Report of the Committee on Physical Training,’’ 
Boston, Jane, 1890, appears the following, on page 10: 


** Kansas City has put into practice a very complete and carefally 
prepared system of gymnastic movements. It is devised by Prof. 
Carl Betz, and is substantially the same system as that of the 
“German Turners,’”’ The entire instruction in physical training 
throughont all the schools of the city is under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Betz, who has adapted this system to use in the public schools. 
His methods are published in a book entitled, A System of Physical 
Culture, which has been introduced in many cities, principally at 
the West. Professor Betz is expected to give instructions to all the 
teachers of certain grades, so that they may conduct daily the exer- 
cises of the children. 

** A similar system has been introduced in the schools of Chicago 
under the direction of Dr. Henry Sudor, who is assisted by fifteen 
expert teachers. These sixteen men employ all their time during 
school hours, passing from school to school and from room to room 
throughout the city. It is impossible for them, as well as for Pro- 
fessor Betz in Kansas City, to give attention to the lower grades of 
schools, so that the vounger children have not the benefit of theee 
gymnastic exercises,”’ 


The last sentence in this extract states exactly the reverse of the 
truth, The beauty of the Betz system is, that it is used ia every 


room from the very first day the child enters school. How the 
committee came to such a conclusion is one of the mysteries that 


Buckle never fathomed. Very respectfully submitted, 
Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 22, 1890. J. M. GREENWOOD. 


YOuU.”’ 

In some parts of New England the word, or the expression, 
‘you,’ has a meaning or application not given to it elsewhere. 
For examble, a man enters his house, perhaps with a cut fioger, 
and wishes someone to bind it up, but no member of the family is 
in sight. Then he calls or shouts, “ You! you!” meaning 
“Halloa!’? “Whereare you?’ ‘‘Comehere.” want you.” 

Wife and daughters attempted to correct the husband and father, 
to cause him to abandon the use of ‘‘you.’’ One day he ran into 
the honse and shouted his “you’’ several times at the top of his 
voice, for he was in a great hurry. No one answered. In a heat 
he rushed up stairs, where his wife and daughters were sewing. 
‘* Why don’t youanswer when [call ? Are you deaf ?”’ ‘What! 
exclaimed his wife, ‘‘ were you addressing us? I thought you 
called to‘ You.’ Noone here is named ‘ You.’’’ They broke him. 

A man unacquainted with this use of ‘‘ you’’ was going by a 
farmhouse one day, when a man ran out, and wishing to attract his 
attention, shouted, ‘‘ You! You! I say! You!’’ The man, & 
teaty fellow. deew rein, and taking a firmer hold of his whip, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Young man, I don’t know you or your business, but if 


you call me a ewe again, I'll show you I’m no sheep.” 
Gro. A. STOCKWELL. 


SCHOOL READING. 


The following course ia reading was prepared for the year 1890- 
91, by Supt. Geo. W. Oldfather, superintendent of Knox County, 
ll. It has been used so far by all the graded and by about thirty 
of the best country schools, with decided success. 

Sept.—Longfellow : ‘‘ Courtship of Miles Standish.” 

Oct.—Hawthorne: ‘‘ Wonder 

Nov.—Whittier: Snow-Bound.”’ 

Dec ~Dickens: ‘* Christmas Carols.’’ 


Jan.—Lincoln : Gettysburg Speech,”’ ete, 
Feb.—Irving: ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle ”’ and ‘‘ Westminster A bbey.”’ 


April—Seott : Lady of the Lake.’’ 
May—Shakespeare : ** Merchant of Venice.’’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 
— What is the motto of Massachusetts ? C. 


— When was the original library of Congress founded ? 
PRINCHETON. 


— Can any querist tell me the origin of the word ‘‘ bummer ”’ ? 
Is it an Americanism ? HO.Lty. 


— To * T. W. B.’’: Io pronouncing Frémont, the ¢ with accent 
should have the sound of long a. M. 


— To Julia B. S.’’: I think in recent number of Harper's 
Magazine, —November, I should say,—you can find a description of 
‘* Der Meiatertrunk.”’ JAMES P, 


— Is it not likely that the word ‘'Chicago’’ comes from the 
Ojibway (or Chippeway) chigag or jigag, meaning skunk. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain and Dr. Brinton, both excellent authorities on 
all questions concerning Indian languages, sanction this opinion. 
J. W. R. 
— Who is the author of the following stanz ? 


‘We do - take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by 
them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.’’ ese 


— In JOURNAL of Dee. 11 “ A’ professes to have seen ‘‘ some- 
where’’ that America was not named from Vespucci, but from a 
certain range of mountains. I have read the statement, perhaps, 
from the same author, that America was a native word, and Ves- 
pucci was called Amerigo, from his American voyages,—‘‘ as Gen- 
eral Gordon was from his exploits in China called ‘Chinese Gor- 
don.’ ”’ CLIO. 


— A recent number of the Boston Congregationalist says that the 
Bible was not called a book till the bad scholarehip of the Middle Ages 
mistook a neuter plural noun fora feminine singular. Of course 
the meaning of this is plain (as relating to Biblia), but will some 
correspondent please give further details ? What person or associ- 
ation first established the error by giviog the title ? 

Again, is not the scholarship of those days underrated ? True, 
knowledge was not so generally disseminated as now, but were 
there not in proportion to the numbers of population many scholars ? 

— To ‘‘Mum”’: The dates of admission of the new Setenraah 
as follows: 

North Dakota, Nov. 2, 1889. 

South Dakota, Nov. 2, 1889. 

Montana, Nov. 8, 1889. 


Washington, Nov. 11, 1889, 
Idaho, Jaly 4, 1890. 
Wyoming, July 11, 

C. W. 1890 

— Please give a rule that will solve examples like the follow. 
ing : Given the greatest common divisor, and the least common mul- 
tiple of three or four nambers, what are the numbers. 

BRANDON. 

There is no rule. This is evident from the following: The 
G. C. D. and the L. C. M. of 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, and 18, is exactly the 
same as of 9, 12, 180; or of many other sets of numbers. 

Sappose of a set of three numbers the G. C. D. is 3, and the L. 
C. M. is 180. Now 2x%X3X5. Each number 
must have the factor 3; one of the three numbers must have 3 X 3 
in it; one 2 X 2; and onea 5; and no one any factor other than 
2,8, and 5. A great many sets of three numbers can be made that 
agree with these conditions. For example: 9, 12, and 15; 12, 15, 
and 18; 9, 12, and 60; 12, 15, and 180, ete. 


W, F. Brapaury, Cambridge. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
nega delguatlens of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, _ the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length,] 


Ancient History, Part II. A History of Rome. By 
P. V. N. Myers. Boston. Ginn & Co. 230 pp. Price, $1.10, 
The name of the author of this book is sufficient testimony of its 

excellence. Professor Myers has been rarely equaled in the prepar- 

ation of historical textbooks for high school students. An acknowl- 
edged authority on history and political economy, especially on 
ancient history, he has the knack of presenting facts and views in 

a condensed and accurate form, which holds the reader’s attention 

and interest. The student here obtains what is best from among 

all the classics of the subjsct. The fifteen authorities on the his- 
tory of Rome are cited in the preface as the works from which the 
author has drawn his material. The maps are the result of the 
best stady of Roman geography which has yet been made. The 
illustrations are taken largely from Roman originals. The portraits 
are especially valuable, and are reproduced without the ‘’ restora- 
tion ’’ which deifies so many ancient heroes. The hooked nose of 

Vespasian,: the brutal expression of Caracalla, the tightly-closed, 

indrawn lips of Tiberius, the protruding lips of Marius, the heavy, 

curling hair and beard of Hannibal, and the sleek, fat face of 

Scipio Africanus, cannot fail to make these men the liviag heroes of 

two thousand years ago, 


Manuat or By Talfourd Ely, F.S.A. 
272 pages. Sx5 inches. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 
Price, $2.00. 

Archeology is a most fascinating subject, and one which is in- 
creasing rapidly in popular interest. Whether considered in its 
broader sense a3 embodying man’s handiwork in all the past, or in 
its more limited signification as the exponent of the life of ancient 
Rome and Greece, there must always be jast enough of the unknown 
to stimulate the interest. This is a branch of history which serves 
especially to show the humanity of our ancestors. It is not alone 
the heroic Pharaoh and Sphinx, but much more, the baker knead- 
ing his bread, the scribe expectantly awaiting the dictation, or the 
pottery and implements of gold, lead, and copper, deposited beneath 
some “corner stone,’’ daring the reign of some Thothmes or 
Amenhotep no one knows just how many centuries ago. Those 
who had the privilege of listening to Amelia B. Edwards, a year 
ago, as she told of her work among the ruins of old Egypt, cannot 
but have received some of her enthusiasm for the study of the life 
and characters of our cousins of centuries Pattee Professor Ely isa 
thorough master of his subject, as far as it concerns the Eastern 
Hemisphere. The book could only have been weakened by at- 
tempting to include the Archeology of our own hemisphere. The 
illustrations are numerous and are invaluable in connection with the 
text, The publishers present the volume in the exquisite taste 
which characterizes all bearing the imprint of Patnam. 


Dr. Le Baron His Dauaurers. By Jane G. Austin. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 460 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 
The many readers who have taken a deep interest in the story of 

“‘Standish of Standish’? and ‘‘A Nameless Nobleman”’ will find 

eqaal pleasure in the author’s Jateat chronicle of the Old Colony 

days in Massachusetts, The descendants of the old Plymouth 
families of Standishes, Brewsters, Hammatts, Le Barons, Wins- 
lows, Sampsons, Soules, and others. may read of the sayings and 
doings of their ancestors with the feeling that the picture is true to 
the life of the times, and become still prouder of belonging to such 
admirable stock. The story is full of incident, and the dark 
tragedy of Mother Crewe’s curse is said to be literally true in every 
particular. In fact there is no memorable affair related in the 
book that is not a matter either of history or tradition among the 
old families of the Plymouth Colony. 

Dr. Le Baron and his Daughters ia one of the best novels of the 
year, and is well worth reading, 


Two Mopern Women. By Kate Gannett Wells. Phil- 

adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 7} x4}. pp. 291. $1.00. Mrs. 
Wells is a woman well known in almost every way except as an 
author. She made some reputation for herself in this direction by 
her recent novel, ‘‘ Miss Curtis,”’ but it did not display her excel- 
lent ability as a writer as does this tale of ‘* Two Modern Women.”’ 

It is a story of socialism. Krumm the agitator impresses us as 
such men do in life. His daughter, while fully believing that it is 
her duty to proclaim the workingman’s wronge and their remedies, 
still does not agree with her father that all those in comfortable cir- 
cumstances are enemies of the poor. The wooing of the girl by 
Frank Stanton adds to the life of the story. 

We pity t'e unhappy married life of Margaret Stanton; we 
langh when Rath laughs, but cannot enter into her mood when she 
persistently refuses to become Ned Brooks’ wife. Seldom do char- 
acters seem more real and endowed with life than these. The book 
is of double interest ; it is a novel of great merit, and a compre- 
ee exposition of one phase of the socialistic movements of 
to-day. 


Tue Satires or Juvenac. Edited by Thomas B. 
Lindsay. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. 226 pp. 

Professor Lindsay has already placed himself among the first of 
American commentators on Latin texts. His edition of Cornelius 
Nepos was an admirable piece of work, and this edition of Javenal 
bids fair to equal its predecessor in popularity. Those who are ac- 
a with the former, need little introduction to this new work. 

he satires are expurgated sufficiently to allow Juvenal to be 
studied at his best, without the awkwardness which inevitably re- 
sults from the reading of complete texts in mixed classes. The 
notes contain an introduction to each satire, with ample explana- 
tions of actual difficulties for students. Professor Lindsay’s ample 
experience in teaching has enabled him-to separate passages which 
seem difficult to young stadents studying a work for the first time, 
from those which a mature mind judges ought to be difficult. The 
text is illastrated by 86 fine cute. The book is from the press of 

D. Appleton & Co. (American Book Company), which will assare 

= = the firm that illustrations and precs-work are the best 

obtainable. 


THe Co-operative ComMONWEALTH. An Exposition 
of Socialism. By Lawrence Grouland, M. A. 7x5. 304 pp. 
Our Destiny. Ao in Ethics. By Lawrence Groulund, 
M. A. Boston; Lee & Shepard. 219 pp., 7x5. Price, paper, 
50 cents, 

The author of these two volumes claims that his wri‘ings have 
Jed ‘‘indirec'ly and probably unconsciously’ to Mr. Bellamy’s 


Looking Backward. He believes, also, that he has sown the seeds 
of socialism all over the country, Undoubtedly Mr. Groulund is 9n 
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able exponent of socialism, and he is also one of the most sanguine. 

‘* T should not be surprised,’’ he says, ‘‘ if we soon should witnew 

an enthusiasm rivalling that of the first crusade. Everything is 

ripe, especially in the United States, for the great change, except 
ers. 


The Codperative Commonwealth is an appeal to prove that leaders 
must be found to take matters in hand, in order to secure the best 
good for the country, and in Our Destiny the author endeavors to 
show how ‘“‘ the movement is guiding itself to a happy issue.’’ 


PsaEese; or, THe Ewinas or Hoox. By 
Mary Harriott Norris. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
Price, $1.00. 


Miss Norris, one of the most successful teachers in the schools of | licenses to teachers, the feature that the committee considered, re- 
New York, is also making an excellent reputation as an educational | quires definite action by amendment to the present school law. 
Her latest book, Phebe, is not only | committee was instructed to make a report at the meeting in May, 
her best effort, bat one of the prettiest and brightest novels of the| presenting recommendations ia the shape of amendments to the 
Life at the Ewing Farm on Long Island Sound, with its gea- ) present school law. 


essayist and a fiction writer. 


year. 
erous hospitality, bountiful country fare, and thrifty, prosperous 
management, is pictured in the most alluring colors, while Phebe, 
the beantiful, independent young chatelaine, happy in her own 
earnings and her own spendings, is a heroine to be loved and admired 
for her bizh character and trae womanliness. 


eral affairs of the heart are brought to a happy issue. 
Olyphant, the beauty; Mr. Swape, the cracker prince, a Jason in 
search of a golden fisece in the shape of a wife; and Petrovsky, 


the farm-hand, who causes a most exciting adventure, are all most teaching body has fallen far short of fall performance of daty in 


interesting people, each in his way, and their acquaintance will 
amply repay the reader of the one summer’s annals ot Killian Hook. 


Honpa tHE Samarat. A Story of Modern Japan. By 
William Elliot Gr ffisx, D. D Boston and Chicego: Corgrega- 
tional S S. and Pub. Soe. 390 pp., 744x5. Price, $1 50. 
Dr. Griffis, from his long residence in the Mikado’s empire, and 

his exceptional powers of observation, is considered one of the best 

authorities on Japanese matters, and anything he writes on these 
subjects is sure to be both truthful and interesting. He has traveled 
much in Japan for the purpose of organizing there the American 
system of education and in studying the Buddhist and Shinto re- 
ligions. In the midst of his ministerial duties he has found tims 
to prodace several standard works on Japanese and Corean art, lit- 
erature, religious and social institutions, which are of great value. 

Honda the Samarai gives the events of the last twenty years in 

Japan in the form of a story, showing the nation’s growth and 

the wonderfal changes that have come to pasa in “the strange 

country between heaven and earth.’’ It is a series of pictures 
rather than an edifice of fiction, and as illustrating the work of the 

American missionaries is eminently instractive. 
One slight point of criticism might be fairly made on Dr. Griffis’ 

book, and that is the somewhat too profuse use of foreign words, 

and especially the diacritical markings of accent and syllables, 
which, as it is not a Japanese dictionary distract the reader's atten- 
tion and embarrass the general interest of the text. 


Pocket VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. London: Smith, Elder,andCo, 319 pp. 
Price, 40 ote. 

This is an ideal volume for those lovers of the great poet who 
wish to read and study him at odd minutes. I[t is jast what one 
wants for every day use. The selections are chosen with care and 
discrimination, and cover the different periods in his life and work, 
showiog him in all his moods. Theold favorites, ‘‘ The R de fram 
Ghent to Aix,’ * The Grammarian’s Funeral,’’ ‘‘ The Incident of 
the French Camp,’”’ ‘* Hervé Riel,’’ ‘* The Pied Piper,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Cavalier Tunes,’’ alternate with others, less known, perhaps, but 
no less charming. The binding is plain, neat, and substantial; the 
paper is good, and the print excellent. No one ought to be without 
a copy of Browning's best work, and this is jast the book for those 
who have not yet learned to know and admire him. 


Vols. I. and If. Prose and Poetry for 
School Days. Edited by Blanche Wilder Bellamy and Maud 
Wilder Goodwin. Boston: Ginn & Co. 3876 pp.,8 x6; 90 cts. 
Parents with boys who ‘' must have something to speak next 

Friday,’’ will be only too glad to purchase such an admirable book 

of selections for declamation, and any boy unwilling to learn some 

of these classical gems must be dull indeed. 

Many are the ‘* School Speakers,’’ bat by far the greater part of 
them are filled with long, dull speeches on subjects that children 
koow nothing about, and heavy blank verse which it is a penance 
to memoriz3. Children like bright, short prose extracts and 
rhythmic verses with a story, and that there is an abundance of 
such material of real worth, the compilers of Open S-same have 
proved. Toe old masters of literature are well represented, but 
there is a revivifying infusion of the new. fresh, and modern, from 
Chadwick, Aldrich, Dobson, Bismarck, O'Grady, De Maupassant, 
Bret Harte, and others, which is very welcome. 

The collection is divided under the heads Loyalty and Heroism, 
Nature, Song and Laughter, Sentiment and Story, and Holidays 
and Holy Days, thus providing for every possible occasion where a 
declamation is wanted. The book has an attractive cover, is bean- 
tifally printed in large typs, has a nomber of fiae illustrations, and 
is, for children’s use, as good a work as Emerson’s Parnassus for 
older minds. 


OpEN SESAME. 


Friend Oxivia. By Amelia Barr. New York: Dodd) 

Mead, & Co. 455 pp., 7x5. Price, $1 25. 

Friend O ivia, which appeared as a serial in the Century, is now 
out in book form. Mrs, Barr, though an exceedingly prolific 
writer, sustains her early standard of good work, and her latest 
novel compares favorably with her best productions. The scene is 
laid amoaog the Qaakers of Cromwell's time, and is an accurate and 
interestiog picture of middle-class life under the Protectorate. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Chamber's Encyclopaedia (Vol. VI.) Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Company. 
College Algebra ; by Webster Wells. —- Rudimentary Economics ; 
by George Steele. Boston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

The Three Scouts ; by J. T. Trowbridge ; price, 50 cents. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard 

One of Cleopatra’s Nights and Other Fantastic Romances; by Theo- 
phile Gautier ——Christmas Stories: by Hei 
by Mrs. J. W. Davis. New York: Worthington Co. 

Photographic Mosaics, 1891; edited by Edward L. Wilson; price, 50 
cents. New York Edward I.. Wilson. 

Her Love and His Life; by F. W. Robinson; price, 30 cents.—— 
Stand Fart, Craig-Royston! by Wm. Black; price, 50 cents. New 
York; Harper & Bros. 


Wreath of Gems: Songs and Glees for School Use; by J. H. Kurzen- | benefit, those of poor parents, were not seen in the schools, 
law should be so amended that this class could be reached. Pro- 


knabe. Harrisburg. J Kurzenknabe & Sons 


Nicholas Marray Butler, Pb.D., in the chair. 


NEW JERSEY EDUCATORS IN COUNCIL. 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association opened at Trenton, Dec, 29. The sessions 
were held in the normal school building. 


THE CouNCcIL OF EDUCATION. 
The Council held its first session at 10 a wm., the president, 


The first regular exercise was a report of the Standing Commit- 


808 pp., | tee on ‘‘School Law,” read by Prof. J M. Green, principal State 


Normal School, Trenton. The irregularity of cities in granting 


The 


Superiatendent Barringer of Newark read the 


Report of the Committee on Pedagogics. 
He stated that a settled conviction seems to be takiog possession 


had even a common echool education. The state law should re- 

quire proper men in these places. The lawin regard to grading 

schools should be made plainer. The superintendent ought to be given 

power to say who should be employed as teachers. The state should | 
do more to furnish trained teachers. He favored the establishment 

of a training echool in each county. 

William E. Sheldon of Boston gave a most interesting address on 
the subject, ‘‘ What the Teacher should Kaow.’’ He claimed that 
one of the most important requirements of a teacher’s education is 
a thorough knowledge of mental science, and especially of that 
portion of the subject which he termed practical psychology. Every 
teacher should practice this experimental psychology in the school- 
room by actual experiments as applied to each child confided to his 
care, and by noting the conditions which govern the mind and ac- 
tions of the pupils. This is the practical part of mental science 
which develops the best teachers and educators. A teacher should 
possess scholarship in other subjects than those required in the 
schoolroom. Unless he is familiar with the bast works in litera- 
ture, history, and science, he cannot do the best work. The pro- 
fession of teaching is an unrestricted field which requires that 
teachers should read the best new books, should consult the libraries 
and study those books relating to mental science, and compare the 
principles with those which have been noted in the experiments in 


Her visitors | of the public mind, that the only solation that can be found of the 


on their summer vacation have the most delightful time, and sev-| Problem of human education and progress must come through the 
Beatrice | Channels of the all-round, liberal edacation of the masses, and the 


sell of Woodbury, E. F. Carr of Trenton. 
in the schools, for without this the schools can never be called free. 


education because the very children who should receive the greatest 


pub!ic schools form the great highway for conducting these masses 
to this education and training. The committee atates that the 


its efforts for systematic, professional preparation, to successfully 
organize, mavage, and instruct these public schools; and a great 
work must be done before teaching can take its place among the 
professions. 
The committee considered the question as to the value which 
should ba attached to college and normal school diplomas, and cer- 
tificates granted by superintendents and boards charged with the 
duty of examining candidates for teachers’ licenses. The com- 
mittee suggests that a long step will be taken toward the recogni- 
tion of teaching as a profession when diplomas and certificates shall 
be honored alike as in medicine, law, and divinity. The necessary 
steps Jeading to this result must be taken by the great body of 
teachers, through organization. College diplomas only shuld be 
taken in lieu of an examination in academic branches in examina- 
tions for county certificates. Nothing can be more detrimental to 
the efforts of the true friends of education, to obtain recognition 
and to place upon a permanent basis the profession of teaching, 
than the freqaent examinations to which teachers are subjected, 
and the uncertain tenure of the diploma that is held. 
The fioal recommendation of the committee is that the state 
board of examicers béauthorizad to endorse the diploma of a state 
normal school, or the permanent certificate issaed by a superintend- 
ent or a state board of examiners jm another state, when the course 
of study of such normal school'vr the requirements of the examiners 
for such certificates are, in the judgment of the state board of ex- 
aminers, equivalent to those required for similar diplomas or cer- 
tificates in the state, and when, so endors:d, such diplomas or cer- 
tificates should have fall force and effect as if issued in the state. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Supt. Jobn Terhune of Bergen County read a very interesting 
paper on ‘* A Coursa of Study.’’ Heurged it with great force, and 
thought one might be made for rural schools that would do good. 
Dr. Lockwood of Monmouth followed. He spoke on ‘‘ The Ed- 
ucation whi h the State owes he: Youth.’’ He thought it better to 
spend a million dollars to educate youth than a billion for war. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 


S. R Morse of Atlantic City, the president, condacted the ses- 
sions of the general association, which began at 2 o'clock p. m. 
State Sapt. K. O. Chapman made the address, welcoming the 
teachers to Trenton. He said there was one great fault in the 
public echool system, and that was in the primary teaching. Not 
ooly was this true in the public schools, but in the colleges and 
higber schools. It was this fault that drew so much criticism on 
the public school system. There were many who believed that 
their children were getting better training in the private schools. 
The best talent should be placed in the primary department. It 
was not the power of the teacher to impart knowledge or to use 
disciplinary methods which made them the most efficient. It was 
their recognition of the possibilities of the souls which they have 
under their care. Teachers ought to know more of the sciences 
which are useful in everyday life. If teaching io the country, they 
should know more than the farmer about insects that destroy their 
fruit or the reason why the ground does not prodace more abund- 
antly. In the city, the teacher ought not to be satisfied with mere 
professional knowledge. Mr. Chapman thought there were hours 
wasted in the school by the teachers in trying to lead the child's 
mind from the natura) bent to some other liae. 

Dr. E. H. Cook of the Ratgers Preparatory School at New 
Brunswick, responded to Mr. Chapman’s address. He said the 
future of the commonwealth depended upon the words that the 
teacher used in the schoolroom. He was looking ferward to the 
time when the calling of teaching would be looked upon as a dig- 
nified profeasion. This could only come through the teachers 
themselves. ‘There wa; need for a more thorough preparation, and 
this could only come through professional training. There was 
also need of professional organization. There were not many dol- 
lars in teaching, but there come things in the teacher’s life that no 
dollar sign could bs placed before. He was proud that he was a 
teacher. 

Ccunty Supt. F. R Brace of Camden County read the report of 
the Committee on Educational Progress ‘The report went over 
the ancient and the present methods of teaching, and showed what 
wonderfal progress had been made. Drawing and music were al- 
lnded to as important additions to the s:boo! carricalam. The re- 
port called attention to the fact that a vast proportion of the 
people were obliged to earn their living by their hands, and these 
hands ought to be trained so that they will be skilled. Some pro- 
vision should be made so that pupils in the raral districts should 
have the advantages of the high school 


have the advantage of them. Thesalariee paid to competent teach- 
ers, especially in the country, should ba increased. 
erly trained teachers should be placed in charge of primary de- 
partm -nta. 

The following were chosen to represent the Association in the 


of Jersey City, S. Lockwood of Freehold, O. P. Steves of Trenton, 
G. M. Davis of Bloomfield, H. H. Hatton of Passaic, H. R Ras- 


President Morse, ia his annual! address, advocated free textbooks 


locating high schools so that the pupils of several districts could|early because this is vature’s time. 


listened to with the closest attention. 


practical psychology. Teachers should be progressive and exper- 
imen‘al. They should know the essentials of living, and thus be 
capable of teaching the responsibilities of life to the children in 
their daily lessons. 

The exercises were enlivened by music under the direction of 
Priocipal Wooley, and Miss Mabel A. Studdiford of Newark ren- 
dered vocal solos in a most charming manner. 


EVENING SESSION, 


A convention of the county and city boards of the New Jersey 
Reading Circle was held in Model Hall at 8 p. m. 

The exercises consisted of an address by the president of the 
circle, Hon. E. D. Chapman, which eulogizid the work done by 
the circle daring the past year. The reading had been exclasively 
professional, and a deep interest had been taken in the course by 
the teachers of the state He presented diplomas and certificates 
to a large namber who had completed the course of reading. 


SECOND DAY. 


After mizcellaneous business came the discussion of the question, 
‘* What Changes are Reqaired in our Normal Schools ? ’’ 


Prin. James M. Green of the State Normal School, explained in 
detail the course of instruction in the school at Trenton, and elo- 
qaently defended the training work done in this admirable institu- 
tion. The work done by Principal Green and his associates is ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education, by all progressive educa- 
tora in the state, aod merits the patronage of the people, not only 
from the country districts, but also from the leading cities of the 
state, it being the only strictly professional school of New Jersey. 
After music, was held the discussion of the question, ‘‘ How 
Shall our Country Schools ba Improved ? ”’ 
J. T. Corlew of Dover spoke of the obstacles that had to be over- 
come, and urged that increased powers be given to the county su- 
perintendents' The discussion was one that should awaken new 
interests in the schools in the sparsely settled portions of the state. 
How to makes country ungraded schools capable of doing the work 
required in equity to be done for the children residing in these sec- 
tions is a grand problem for solution. 
S. R. King of Chester thought one of the greatest difficulties 
met in the country schools was the constant change of teachers. 
There was one who was acqaainted with the work of the teacher 
and knew whether she was doing her duty or not. This was the 
county superiatendent, and he ought to have the decisive voice in 
the dismissal of teachers. The trustees should have charge of the 
hasiness uf the district, bat the county superintendent should have 
control of the hiring and discharge of the teacher. Then better 
work ought to be done, both by the teacher in the schoolroom and 
by the county superintendent in his work. He thought that teach- 
ers should have an opportunity to visit other schools more than 
they do. 
Physical Exercise 
was discussed by Caroline McGuire, State Normal School, Trenton. 
She said: Physical training is in the air. It is no new thing. The 
ancients gave much attention to it. Many svstems are in use, none 
of which is, perhaps, perfect. The mind inflaences the body; but 
jast as surely the body reacts on the mind. Exercises should be 
suited to the room, but should not be neglected for want of proper 
facilities. Apparatas may be desirable, but not absolutely essential. 
Great strength is not the aim of echool exercises. Self-control and 
the free use of the various members of the body are more desirable. 
This was followed by a class exercise, accompanied by music, led 
by Miss McGuire. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
‘* Science in our Schools’? was discussed by Prof. Austin C, 
Apgar, Trenton. Science trainirg in our schools should be adapted 
to the particular circumstances of each. Io the country schools 
there should be a long course in botany and zo6logy, and a short one 
in physics and chemistry. Plants in the vicinity and in common 
nse should be brought into the school. Textbook instruction is un- 
fruitful. ‘The illustrations in mechanics should be sach as are in 
common use, not antiquated ones that never were used. The teak 
tree should not be the first one in a course of lessons on trees in 
American schools. The prime object of all science teaching is to 
train the powers of observation and investigation. Textbooks on 
zodlogy are defective in that they present animals that cannot be 
seen or investigated by children. The true order of objects for 
children is that of their interest; not necessarily the logical or his- 
torical order. The first object may be the tree, whether in country 
or city. The first object in z.dlogy should be an insect. The 
physics of a clock, a sewing macbiae, or some familiar object should 
be the beginning of a course of physics. 
The discussion was opened by De. Lockwood of Freehold, N. J. 
The child is naturally receptive,--a little waterislist in fact. He is 


This could be done by| always saying, ‘‘ I want to know,”’ Science teaching should begin 


Science teaching begets the 
habit of clear thinking. Science teaching should be early that the 


None but prop-! child may get the power of seeing the relation of things. The type 
of the trae scientist is that of the pious sceptic,—he searches all 
things and holds fast to that which is good. 


Misa Lelia E. Patridge gave a very instractive addcess on ‘* Pri- 


Council of Education: S. R. Morseof Atlantic City, W.S. Sweeney) mary Work,’’ an abstract of which will appear in an early number 
of the AMERICAN TEACHER, 


EVENING SESSION. 


Dr. Truman Backus’ address on ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton '’ was 
With impressive and even 


The books would cost less and last longer. 


He favored compulsory |eloqueat terms the Doctor described the phenomenal career of 
| America’s greatest statesman. He told of hia success asa merchent 
The ‘at thirteen, as a student and political writer at seventeen, as a mil- 
'itary man from seventeen to twenty-one, aa a lawyer, and finally aa 


Boone & LV.) edited by De, Harold N. Powter; fessi : lectic i d far-seeing statesman, ending with tragical account of 
i — ’ P +! fessional and school men only should have charge of the selection a wise and far-seeing , g 
Pinan price, of teachers, There are ofven men in these places who haye not his encounter with Aaron Barr, 


iffany; price, 70 cents. Boston; Ginn & Co. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
Election of Officers. 

President—Dr. E. H. Cook of New Brunswick. 

Vice-President—L E. Manness of Camden. 

Treasurer —B. Holmes of Elizabeth. 

Secretary—J. H. Hulsart of Long Brancb. 

Assistant Secretary—L,. E. Wooley of Trenton. . 

Dr. Patton of Prineeton College spoke with the wisdom of an 
experienced teacher. He queried whether or not we were reading 
too much about teaching, rather than studying more through expe- 
rience. The first qualification of a teacher is a large personality. 
Society is constantly growing more complex. Dr. Patton believes 
in a modified system of evolution, but not that man is evolved from 
the oyster. It is the business of the teacher to assist the pupil to 
appropriate to himeelf in a period of perhaps eighteen years, the 
acquisitions of the race for four or five thousand years. There are 
three elements to be considered in education. First, there is hered- 


ity. Every child should first be provided with a good father - 


mother. Second, there is the environment of the pupil. The pupi 


_ should be able to appropriate what is good and rejsct what is inju- 


rious. Third, there is direct education. Education is not a draw- 
ing out process; nor is it stuffing him with facts. There are two 
generic views, the disciplinarian and the utilitarian. They are not 
contradictory. Discipline is not for its own sake. What are the 
facilities for education ? They are primary, secondary, high, col- 
lege, and university institutions. He considered university educa- 
tion first. There is no distinction between the university and the 
college. What should be the relation between primary, secondary, 
higher, and professional institations ? If good teaching is necessary 
anywhere, it is doubly necessary in the two first stages. Boys 
should not wait until they are eight years old. They should learn 
to read at four, learn Latin at eight. Memory sbould have all it 
can do. The mind is a tabula rasa. The world needs not details 
so much as generalizations. We are dying of specialization. 
Hieu ScHoou SECTION. 


This section opened with an able paper by Prof. B. C. Mathews 
of Newark on the topic ‘‘ Should the Pablic High School Prepare 
for College?’’ He was followed by Prof. Henry Snyder of Jersey 
City and President C. E. Morse of Atlantic City. 


TUESDAY, P. M.—Srconp SEssION. 


An address was given on ‘‘ Inventional Geometry ’’ by Dz. E. R. 
Shaw of Yonkers, N.Y. Inventional Geometry is easy, fascivatiog, 
and beautiful. A little book on the subject by the father of Her- 
bert Spencer is the basis of Dr. Shaw’s practice. The place of the 
subject is the higher grammar grades and the high schools. The 
implements are a ruler, compasses, and paper. In all good teach- 
ing, attention will take care of itself. Mr. Spencer begins with the 
cube. First Illustratio.: 

1, Can you draw two circles to touch at a point ? 

2. Make a double segment. In how many ways can you divide 
a double segment into two equal and similar parts ? 

3. To divide a double segment into four equal and similar parte. 

4. To divide a line into two equal parts. 

5.. Can you construct an equilateral triangle ? 

6. How many angles can you make with three lines ? 

7. Can you divide a sector into two equal parts; also an angle 
into two equal parts ? 

Can you draw two lines that are parallel ? 

9. Draw a line parallel with another, and through a given 
point. 

10. Draw a circle and describe a square within it. 

11. Can you inscribe a circle within a semi-circle ? 

12. Can you divide a line into three eqaal parts ? 

13. Can you make two triangles of the same bases and altitudes 
and show that they are equal ? 

14. Can you show that all triangles having the same length of 
bass and altitude between the same two parallels are equal ? 

15. Can you divide any triangle into four equal and similar 
parts ? 

16. Make of one pieco of card the frustum of a pentagonal pyra- 
mid so that the area of the top shall be one half of the base. 

In convection with the illustrations on charts a great variety of 
solids made from cardboard were also exhibited. 

Any teecher can teach inventional geometry if he will only ap- 
proach the study in spirit and in truth. It aids individual develop- 
ment, promotes the power to take up new questions and solve 
them. The pupil constructs, compares, judges, decides, general- 
izes in a broader, freer, more accurate way than by words,—it is a 
new vehicle of expression to him. It is the best possible prepara 
tion for mechanical drawing and demonstrative geometry. 


The meeting was attended by the leading and representative ed- 
cators of the state, among whom were: S. R. Morse, Atlantic 
City; John Enright, Freehold; Miss M. E Habberton, Elizabeth ; 


H. E. Harris. Boyonne; L. C. Wooley; J. W. Kennedy, Newark; 
E. H. Cook, New Brunswick ; Superintendent Barringer, Newark ; 
Superintendent Spaulding, Montclair; Hon. E O. Chapman, James 

Greev, Joseph Clark, Newark; Francis Patton, LL.D.; 
and Nicholas Murray Butler. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA, 


The Talare County institute was held at Visalia, Dec. 16, 17, 18 
Superintendent Murphy presided. Prof. John Dickinson of Los 
Angeles, gave a number of scientific lectures; Supt. Will S Mon- 
roe of Pasadena discussed language, reading, and namber, and 
Prof. Herbert Miller of San Francisco gave an illastrated lecture 
on Egypt. Every teacher in the county was present. 

The new high school building at Los Angeles was occupied Jan. 5. 

Miss Welsh, superintendent of Shasta Counts. held her annual 
institute at Redding, Dec. 15-19. Sapt. P. M. Fisher of Alameda 
and Prof. E. T. Pierce of Chico were the instcuctors. 

Mr. J. N. Sammers suecesds County Supt.-elect Crookshanks as 
principal of the schools at Visalia. 

The Batte County Institute held its twenty-fourth session at Oro- 
ville, Dec. 22, 23, and 24 The instructors were Supt. Will S. Man- 
roe of Pasadena, Prof. K. T. Pierce and Prof. C. M Ritter of the 
Chico State Normal Schov!l, County Supt. D. W. Braddock ar- 
ranged an excellent program. Among the assistant instructors 
were Miss Emma Wilson, Prince L. Topple. T. 8S. Carr, W. Y. 
Blise, Carolioe Sexton, Frank Rutherford, R. White, and Prof E. 
A. Garlichs. 

Toe Pomota Cicy Institute was a successful meeting. Besides 
the Pomona teachers, visiting teachers assembled to the number of 
150. Supt C. H. Keyes of Riverside gave an excellent talk on the 
** Local Institute acd its Vala»’’; Sapt. Will S. Monroe of Pasa- 
dena meade a brilliant address on the “ Relation of the Common 
Schco! Studies’’; Miss Lillie R. Hill and Mias Mattie A, Reed 
read instructive papers, the former on ‘‘ How Reading Shou!d be 
‘Panght,”’ and the latter on *‘ The Swedish System of Educational 
After the close of the justitnte, Hupt. F. A. Moly- 


peaux and his teachers entertained their ee at Hotel Palomares, 
d afterwards gave them adrive over the city. 
a Mies Fall, ieokede of the Boston public schools, is now teaching 
in the Pomona High School. 
Prof. J Dickinson of Ls Angeles, lectured before the Merced 
ty Institute, in December. : 
Fisher O.kland did most effisient work as con- 
duct f the Shasta County Institute. 
“Supt. Will S set of Pasadena, daring the month of Decem- 
ber did institute work in both Talare and Bu:te Counties — : 
President D:. Bovard, of the University of Southern California, 
has been too ill for several weeks to do daty. ; 
General Morgan has established, at Perris, San Diego County, 
a manual training school for the education of the California Mis- 
sion Indians. 


INDIANA. 


A county isstitate for Whitley Couoty was held at Columbia 
City, Dee. 2, continuing in session five days. County Sapt. Alex. 
KKingeley arranged a fiae program of lecturers and instructors. 
Che couaty publishes the names of teachers answering at first roll 
call, the number of times teachers answer, the names of trustees 
and pupils attending, and also a list of teachers failing to at- 
tend, with excuses, if any offered. 

There are 125 teachers employed in the county. 

IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa 

The following are former city supsriatendents of Iowa: Sapt. 
B F. Ganlt of Tacoma, Wash.; Sapt. R. G. Young of Helena, 
Mon.; Priv. O H. Avery of Salt Like City: Prin. J. P. Jackson, 
Colorado City, Col. ; Sapt. J. P. Monluz, Hastings, Neb. ; Supt. 
Harmon Hiatt, Broken Bow, Neb.; Supt W. M Friesner, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. Addie Billington, the effisient secretary of the department 
of public instruction at Des Moines, is the writer of the dedicatory 
songs for the exercises in dedication of the new high school building 
in East Das Moines, 

Mre. V. K Logan, for ten years special teacher of music in the 
Oskaloosa schools, has in preparation a series of music charts and 
books of great merit. P 

The school district in which the state normal school is located 
will erect a suitable four-room building for a traiaing school, furnish 
it free, and pay all contingent expenses. The State Normal will 
take charge of the teaching of the pupile, which will be done by 
the senior clase. . 

Jef€sraov, in Green County, is jastly proud of its new brick 
school building ; cost, $25,000. ? 

Principal Frank E. Plammer of the E%st Des Moines High 
School bas one of the best conducted high echools of the State. 

MISSOURI 

Prin. T. L. Raby of Lebanon has been elected to represent Lac- 
lede County in the next General Assembly of the state, and Dr. R 
D. Shannon of Joplin will take his place as principal of the schoole. 

Hon. L. EH. Wolfe, the superintendent-elect of public instruction, 
proposes to introduce into the 16,000 public schools of the state a 
uviform course of study. Sometbing of the kind is very much 
needed. 

The superintendents of schools of Southwest Missouri have organ- 
ized a Superintendents’ Clab. The purpose is to better the condi- 
tion of the public schools in this section of the state. Sapt. J. M. 
White of Carthege is president, and Superintendent Stevens of 
Webb City secretary. The Clab had its first meeting at Lamar on 
Thursday, the 11th of December. The members spent the day 
visiting the schools. Each grade was visited and notes taken by 
the visitors on the various poiats in school work, such as teaching, 
how to secure and hold attention, the character of work dove 
by the pupils, interest manifested by the pupils, methods of 
discipline, the teacher’s interest in the work, the teacher’s 
familiarity with the subject in hand, the methods of managing 
the classes and asking questions, neatness of teacher's desk, 
the general order in the rooms, and the teacher’s manner before 
the pupils A meeting was held at Professor Martin’s office to 
diecuss the results of the day’s observation. Each visitor gave his 
idea of superintending and managing the points observed. The 
uext meetiog will be hald in Carthage. 


NEW YORK. 


The sixth annual conference of the Associated Academic Princi- 
pals of the State of New York was held at Syracuse, Dac. 30 and 
31, 1890. Ia point of numbers this was the most successfal meet- 
ing since the conference originated. Ra preseotative principals from 
all parte of the state were present. Among college officers who at- 
tended the conference were President Taylor of Vassar College, 
President Webster of Uaion University, Chancellor Simms of 
Svracuse University, Professors Wheeler and Beiston of Cornell 
University. The conference discussed the following topics: Meth- 
ods of ‘Teaching English Composition; Methods of Teaching Phys- 
ies; Training Claeses in Academies; A new Basis for the Distrib- 
ation of the Literatare Fand. Mach time was devoted to the con- 
sideration of the Regents’ Examinations. A circular sent out by 
Secretary Dewey from the regents’ offize invited the principals to 
be present at the conference to criticise the proposed changes in 
courses of study, program, times and places of examinations, and 
to make suggestions. Secretary Dawey was himself present and 
answered questions on these subjects. Francis J. Cheney of Al- 
bany was :eélected president, and F. L Gamage of Oxford secre- 
tary. The execative committee for the following year consists of 
Principals H. P. Emerson of Baffalo, W. K. Wickes of Syracuse, 
C. D. Verrill of Franklin. 

Following is the program of the New York State Association of 
School Commissioners and Superintendents, to be held at Batavia, 
January 13, 14, and 15. The Hotel Richmond will entertain mem- 
bers at reduced rates, and railroads make liberal reductions. 

3 Tuesday 

Address of Welcome, by Supt. John Kennedy. Response by Com 
missioner ¥. W. Knapp. Report of Committee on Legislation, t v Com 
missioner J. L. Lusk. Appointment of Standing Committees Qualifi 
cation of School Commissioners, by Prof.S H. Albro. Report of Com- 
mittee on Grading Rural Schools. by Commissioner L. F. Stillman. 

Wednesday. 
Report of Committee on Compulsory Kaucation, by Commis3ioner 8 
axson Shall Teachers in Families and in Elementary Private 
Schools be Exempt from State Supervision ? by Commissioner Jared 
Sanford, and Conductor Charles T. Barnes. Election of (Officers 
Address, by Hon. Superintendent 
ursda 
Bilt, by Hon. C. R. Skinner. Free 
“ ners eating, and Fred. E. Payne. Report 
OHIO, 
State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, -diliance, O. 

O. T. Corson, who has successfully managed the supervision of 
the Cambridge public schools, has resigned to enter the ewploy of 
Ginn & Co. 

Privcipal W. B. Wheeler, of Cincinnati, was recently presented 
with a handsome library eet and large, framed portrait of himzelf, 
with smaller picturcs of @ countzy boy sowing wheat, the Wood- 


ward High School, aud hia own building of the Eleventh district, 
all the work of Christine Sullivan. This was a testimonial from 
the teachers and frien4s of the city on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
opening of bis teachiog career. The tes imonial was presented by 
William Rendige, president of the board of education. _Mr. Wheeler 
is now in his seventy-firat year. The exercises attending the pre- 
sentation were most interesting and appropriate. : 

The school examiners of the state will convene daring the holi- 
days at Colambus to discuss various questions of interest to the 
profession. 

Arthur Powell, superintendent of the schools of Marion, is at the 
head of a lecture association of that city in the interest cf the public 
school library which Mr. Powell bas lately founded. 

H L. Peck, lately in charge of the public schools cf Brooklyn, 
now has charge of the department of mathematics in the Cleveland 
High School. F. O. Reve is his successor at Brooklyn Village. 


TENNESScE, 


The Nashville schools had holidays, more or less protracted, 
during the Christmas week. The Vanderbilt University began its 
recess on Wednesday, Dec. 24, to continue for one week. Such, 
also, was the arrangement for the Peabody Normal, which had a 
week's vacation. The latter institatiun is enjoying unexampled 
prosperity, the present enrollment embracing about 400 papils, both 
young men and yousg women. The management of the Normal 
seems to meet the approval of the Peabody Board. 

Dr. Price’s Nashville College for Young Ladies continues its un- 
iaterrapted career of success. The enrol!ment, for the past year, 
reached 357, from fifteen states, representing the entire 
South and Southwest. Ground has jast been broken for the third 
grand building for this flourishing college. It is located on the 
most conspicuous corner ia the city, will be five stories high, 
Romaneeqae in architecture, and capable of affording accommoda- 
tions for over one hundred additional boarding pupile. This will 
then be the largest institution of its character in the South. 

Things educational were never in a more encouraging condition, 
speaking in general terms. Atl the schools and colleges are more 
liberally patronizad than ever in their history. Nashville is a 
‘* ity of schools,’’ «nd it is unquestionably trae that the school 
attendance of this city is from twenty to forty per cent. larger than 
in any previous year. And a similar report comes from every part 
of the state. There is every evidence that the public school is 
gaining in solid worth as the finances of the state get in batter con- 
dition. The present state superintendent, Hon. Frank M. Smitb, 
has stcured, during his official career, the organizition of city 
schools in saveral of che larger towns of the state, and these in their 
turn have exercised a most wholesome effect upon the schools of 
the counties in which the towns are located. He has also intro- 
daced some other valuable work in the schoole. An event of 
interest to the schoolmen was the annual meetiog of the Public 
School Officers’ Association, at Kuoxville. Supt. John H. Allen 
of Bedford County is president, and Prof. Frank Goodman of 
Nashville is secretary. ‘The former meetings of this body have been 
in Nashville, but the invitation to Kaoxville was so hearty that it 
was thought best by the Association to itinerate. The inflaence of 
this organization has been most wholesome, and it has but just 
began its active life. The agitation of the subject of such an organ- 
ization was begun several years ago by the present president, — who, 
by the way, has a genius for organizatioo,—but was not hastened, 
so that the next will be its fourth aonual meetiog. The most 
hopeful sign of the times in this city and the South is the increasing 
fondness for reading and the demand for libraries, The ivfluence 
of Dr. W. H. Payne, chancallor of the University of Nashville and 
president of the Peabody Normal College, has had mach to do with 
this condition of things. The trustees of the University of Nash- 
ville have recently bought a very valuable piece of prop-rty adjoin- 
ing the university campus, and will erect thereon a large and hand- 
some building, to be used as a home for young women attending 
the Peabody Normal College. Its cost will be not less than $20,000. 

The teachers of Davidson County, exclusive of Nashville, have 
organized an association, with A. H. Darrah as president, Miss Ed- 
wards as vice-president, and Mr. Call as secretary. The subj-cte 
treated at the first meeting were: ‘‘ How to S3cure Better Attend- 
ance in the Pablic Schools’’; ‘‘ Music in the Public Schools ”’ ; 
‘* How to Teach Grammar in the Pablic Schools.’’ 


WISCONSIN. 


Eau Claire schools are rapidly improving. A new high schoo! 
building will probably soon be erected at a cost of $10,000, The 
entire school system has been centralized. 

Institutes have been held during the past month at Milwaukee, 
Stoughton, Barron, Sua Prairie, O2zonomowoe, and Fort Atkinson. 
The attendance bas been good and the teachers have shown much 
interest. 

Baraboo has twenty-one teachers, three of whom are in the high 
schoo]. The enroliment during the year has been 106, with an av- 
erage attendance of §3. There it a schvol library of 625 volumes. 
Che annual report of the superintendent, L H. Clark, has just 
appeared. 

Menomonie is to have a manual training department for the 
pablic schools through the liberality of one of the citizens, who is 
to maintain it until its success is assured. 

La Crosse has outgrown its school accommodations, and several 
cooms have been rented outside. 


WEST VIRGINIA, ‘ 

H. C. Shepard, for many years principal of the 5th ward school, 
Wheeling, has resigned. The position will be filled by Miss B ngle, 
of the grammar school, until a successor can be secared. 

The state legislature will meet the second Monday in January. 
[t is probable that some radical change will be made in the school 
laws of the state. 

The Ohio Valley Round Table, at its December meeting discussed 
the cause of so many pupils leaving school, before reaching the higher 
or even the intermediate grades. The Wheeling Regist-r, one of 
the leadiog papers of the state, says the question van be easily 
solved by makiog the schools more practical, and especially urges 
the introduction vf manual training in the public schools. 

Broadus college has received another large gift toward her en- 
dowmeot fund, the second within the year. 

Rev. Dr. Blaisdell, of the Wheeling Female College, resigned 
Jan. Ist, and the institution will be closed until a suitable successor 
can be, scured. 


WASHINGTON, 

The first annual report of Supt. KR Bryan is a remarkable docu- 
ment. Like all his official acts, the work is carefally and accept- 
ably done. Jane 1, 1889, there were 70,968 pupile between the 
ages of 5 and 21 years ot age. By June, 1890, this number had 
tworeased to 87.813 For the year closiug June, 1889, the enroll- 
ment was 47,000; for the year ending June, 1890, the enrollment 
was 56,000 ; average daily attendance for the same period io- 
creased from 29,000 to 37,000. Few states can show such remark- 
able growth in population. The report contains a careful review 
of the ‘‘ status of edacational affairs of the atate.’’ The state su- 
perintendent has under this head ably discussed the normal school, 


state university, support of the common schools, and school Jaws 
The directory of school officials throughont the state is invaluable 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


Prof. Walter Balentine of the Maine State Col- 
lege, Orono, will soon be sent West to study the 
— systems of instruction in the Western 
co) 

The Maine Pedagogical society held the open- 
ing session of the eleventh annual meeting, Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 1. Although Waterville tem- 
perature approached 15 degrees below zero Thurs- 
day, teachers came to the meeting from every 
corner of the state, perhaps because other parts of 
the etate were still colder. This is unquestionably 
the largest meeting ever held of Maine teachers. 
The opening meeting was a model of its kind. It 
was devoted entirely to educational subjecte, yet it 
held an audience largely composed of citizens, 
many of them waiting until the very end. Tho 
speakers were largely members of school boards. 
Jadge J. W. Symonds of Portland, Judge O. G. 
Hall of Waterville, Principal A. F. Richardson of 
Castine and President A. W. Small of Colby, 
farnisbed the oratory, which was enlivened by 
Prof. D. C. Robinson of Bowdoin. Ara Cushman 
of Auburn gave a business man’s view of the sub- 
ject, Mr. Cushman is at the head of one of the 
three largest shoe manufactories in the United 
States. This is the first time a business man has 
been before the Association, and no better selec- 
tion could have been made to inaugurate the custom. 
Dr. J. H. Hanson of the Coburn Cl 1 Lnsti- 
tute, Waterville, received a most flattering 
ovation from his fellow citizens and the teachers 
of the sate. This has been the best meeting ia 
the history of the society in numbers, interest, and 
program. A fall report of the meeting will 
ap in next week's issue. 

Washington and Maine State Teachers’ Con- 
vestion exchanged telegrams on New Year’s Day. 
Maine proves the value of a ‘‘ theoretical ”’ 


program. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


It is probable that the removal of the State Ag- 
ricultural College from Hanover will be agitated 
by the next legislature. The discussion has in 
view a new location at Darham, in order that the 
iustitution may-avail itself of the large bequest of 
about halfa million made by the late Benjamin 
Thompson of that town. Ina order to secure the 
Thompson gift the institution would have to be 
loeated in Durham. The legislature has the power 
at any time to remove it to any other place in 
New Hampshire. 


VERMONT. 


The students in Chelsea Academy held an enter- 
tainment, recently, to aid the school library. 

Miss Mand Hadley of Hartland is teaching in 
Fieldsville. 

Cora Hall of Winooski has a position in Sax- 
tons River. 

George Whitney bas received an appointment 
in Tunbridge. 

The Lamoille County Teachers’ Institute was 
held at Morrisville, Dec. 17, 18, and 19. 

Miss A. E Leonard, who bas been identified 
with the State Normal School at Castleton since its 
commencement, closes her connection with that 
institution at the close of the present term, and 
takes a position in a Brooklyn (N.Y.) school con - 
posed of the graduates of the high schools of that 
city. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Supt. Wm. Connell of Fall River is interesting 
the pupils of the grammar schools in English 
composition, language, etc., through a scheme of 
correspondence with schools in various parts of 
the country. The first letters were sent to 
schools in Michigan. ‘They consisted of a descrip- 
tion of the geography of Fall River, supplemented 
by a description of a cotton mill or some other 
local industry. The letters are written in the 
schoolroom, under the supervision of the teacher. 

The Lyno board held a special meeting, Mon- 
day evening, Dee. 22. Professor Emerson of the 
Emerson College of Oratory illustrated the prin- 
cipks of physicai training. It is probable that 
the board will soon engage a teacher of physical 
training to give regular instruction in the rchcols 

The Springfield school board held a special 
meeting,’ recently to listen to and discuss the an- 
nual reports of Superintendent Balliet and of the 
committee to the city government, prepared by 
Clark W. Bryan. The total expenditures on 
schools for the year was $142.508. It was voted 
to build two new buildings. The truant officers’ 
report showed that there had been 141 truante dar- 
ing the year. It was voted that more time should 
be devoted to the practice of singing in the echoole. 

W. S. Gregory, of the Sherborn Academy, has 
accepted a position as principal of a Connecticut 
high school. 

The school board of Somerville held its last 
meeting of the year Dec. 20. The resignations of 
Mrs. Soper of the kindergarten and of Miss Sarah 
Tuttle were accepted. The salary of Prin. F. W. 
Shattack was fixed at $1750. The new appointees 
were Anna L. Dickerman and Mary C. Jones. 
The annual report of Supt. C. E. Meleney was 
read and accepted. Mr. Meleney recommended 
that graded libraries of choice literature be placed 
in the schools, and that a training class for young 
women to become teachers in the schools be intro- 
duced. He also believed in the teaching of ele- 
metitary science. 

Edgar A Thompson of Brockton has accepted 
the principalship of the Ledge Street School, 
Worcester, at asalary of $1600. He succeeds C. 
E. Woodman, deceased. 

The Lowell Board elected at the meeting of 
Dec. 29, Marietta Cassidy and Gertrude Radcliffe 
to _— in the high school. 

he Industrial Art Teachers’ Association, which 
held its annual meeting in Boston on Saturday, 
last, elected the following officers: President, 
H. T. Bailey ; Vice President, Mrs. E. T. Bowler ; 


S-cretary and Treasurer, Mr. J P. Havward, 
Executive Committee for three years, Mr. Gsorge 
E. Morris, Miss Clara H. Balch. 


Among the speakers were Miss Lucy Wheelock 
of the Chauncy Hall School, Boston, who spoke 
of the impetus given to the study of art by kinder- 
garten training, and Mrs. I. H. Ferry, who pre- 
sented a paper on ‘‘Art Instruction in Foreign 
Lands.’’ 

The Lay College at Crescent Beach has jast con- 
cluded the first half of its second year’s work with 
twelve students, all earnest and intelligent young 
men right from business, and, of course, with quite 
limited scholastic attainments, but resolutely de- 
termined to make the best use of the edacational 
facilities furnished by tbe college. Some ques- 
tioned the propriety of introducing the study of 
Greek aud Hebrew, but the assent to them has 
become quite general, seeing the interest which 
the students manifest in them, prompted by meth- 
ods of instruction which cannot but be congenial 
to every thoughtfal mind. The college, though 
incorporated, has no endowment, and the execative 
ability of the acting president, Rev. J. P. Bixby, 
bas been taxed to the utmost to provide ways and 
mean3. 

Holyoke. —Franz Eger, gymnastic instructor io 
the public schools and the Turnverein, is complet- 
ing arrangements for an exhibition to be given in 
City Hall, April 8. The progress made by the 
children has been marked, and it ia certain that a 
good showing will be made. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Bridgeport School Board held an impor- 
tant meeting Monday evening, Dec. 22. A large 
number of changes, transfers and promotions of 
teachers were made. Supt. Eagene Bouton pre- 
sented his report, which was discussed in detail. 
It is reported that the village of Little City, 
Haddam township, has a fine schoolhouse which 
has been without a pupil for two years. The 
young men have abandoned the place. 

New Haven votes emphatically not to furnish 
free text books to the parochial schools. A special 
town meeting was held to decide the question, and 
the vote was taken amid much excitement. 

With the opening of the new year a department 
of manual training has been adopted ih the Nor 
wich Free Academy. 

Mr. Richard G. Moulton of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, recently lectured inJthe Slater Course at the 
Academy upon “‘ The Literary Study of the Eng- 
lish Bible.’’ 

Prir Earl M. Swift has completed his tenth 
year of continuous service in the Jewett City 
schools. 

Miss Emma Filer bas resumed charge of Suffield 
schools. 

The annual report of the State Reform School 
at Meriden, gives 431 boys as remaining in the 
school at the end of the year. Total number re- 
ceived into the institation siuce the establishment, 
4738. Discharged during the past year, 225. 
Miss Anna McClellan of Norwich is a teacher 
of the Bible in the Adventists’ Seminary at South 
Lancaster, Mass. 


MANUAL TRAINING EX4I/BIT. 


The exhibit of pupils’ work in manual traiviog 
and form study and drawing at the New Jeisey 
State Teachers’ Association at Trenton was ex- 
tremely interesting, and commanded the attention 


of all present. 

Paterson, Passaic, Montclair, Vineland, South 
Orange, and Oravge sent exhibits, all of which 
demonstrated that New Jersey is second to no 
other etate in working out resul’s with the new 
methods of education. 

The Paterson schools had as many as fifty pieces 
of wood-work, done entirely by pupils ranging in 
age from 13 to 17 years, all very finely finished 
and polished, and almvst perfect io workmanship 
The ‘‘ working’ drawings’’ used ani made by the 
pupils were also exhibited. The work of Pater- 
son pupils in form study and crawing showed 
that they are making a good beginning in the direc- 
tion of freehand drawing from moc els and objects, 

The Orange schools were well represented by 
pieces of workmanship in the various joints, brack- 
ets, frames with carved designs, stands and book- 
racks, all displaying intelligent and carefal execu- 
tion. The making of type-forms in paper, and 
the drawing of the patterns of these forms free- 
hand and to acale, were features of the Orange ex- 
hibit worthy of special mention. The sewiog from 
the Orange schools was another feature of the 
exhibit. 

The work in mechanical drawing, design, and 
two courses in sewing from the Viueland schools 
was particularly noticeable, This branch is super. 
vised by Mr. W. Deremer, whose work in 
color has made the Vineland work especially 
attractive. The aim of this st is originality, 
individu:lity, and the cultivation of taste on the 
part of the pupi!. The course covers three 
years. A sharp line is drawn between manual 
training and industrial training. The manual 
training aims primarily at mental development, 
the industrial training, at utility. The latter i- 
represented by the sewing ; the former by the clay 
modeling, paper cutting, color, and design. 

The Montclair schools have reached a high de- 
gree of excellence, in all the lines of modern 
school work under the supervision of Mr. Randal! 
Spaulding, one of the pioneers in the manual traio- 
ing movement. The noteworthy features of the 
Montclair exhibit were the syatematic grading and 
arrangement of the work and definite aime at 
every step, the construction of geometric solide 
in pasteboard, the knife-work consisting of cut- 


ting of natural and conventional forms, clay mod- 
eling ; in the sixth year, of natural geometric and 
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“A RACE WITH DEATH!” 


Among the nameless heroes, none 
are more worthy of martyrdom 
than he who rode down the valley 
of the Conemaugh, warning the 
people ahead of the Johnstown 
flood. Mounted on a_ powerful 
horse, faster and faster went the 
rider, but the flood was swiftly 
gaining, until it caught the un- 
lucky horseman and swept on, 
grinding, crushing, annihilating 
both weak and strong. 

In the same way is disease lurk- 
ing near, like unto the sword of 
Damocles, ready to fall, without 
warning, on its victim, who allows 
his system to become clogged up, 
and his blood poisoned, and there- 
by his health endangered. 

To eradicate all poisons from the 
system, no matter what their name 
or nature, and save yourself a spell 
of malarial, typhoid or bilious 
fever, or eruptions, swellings, tu- 


mors and kindred disfigurements, 
keep the liver and kidneys healthy 
and vigorous, by the use of Dr. 
Pieree’s Golden Medical Discoy- 
ery. 
Unlike the sarsaparillas, that are 
said to be good for the blood 
in Mareh, April and May, the 
“Golden Medical Discovery ” 
works equally well all the year 
round. 

It’s the only blood-purifier sold, 
through druggists, absolutely on 
trial! Your money returned if it 
doesn’t do exactly as recommended, 
It’s a concentrated vegetable ex- 
tract, and the cheapest blood -pu- 
rifier and liver invigorator sold, 
through druggists, no matter how 
many doses are offered for a dollar, 
because you only pay for the good 
you get. 

Can you ask more ? 

World’s Dispensary Medical As- 
sociation, Proprietors, No. 663 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


architectural forms and studies of animal forms; ! 
seventh year,— joinery, embracing the use of all 
carpenters tools ; eighth year,— wood carving, begin- 
ing with the sloyd carving, and entering later upon 
carving in relief; nioth year,—wood and metal 
turning, chipping, filing, drilling, and forging; 
The pplication of manual work to geography by 
the construction of relief maps in patty. The 
sewing course comes in chitfly in the seventh year, 
—plain stitching applied to the making of gar- 
ments. The Montclair domestic economy depart- 
ment was not represented by reason of the diffi- 
calty of bringing the apparatus and products of 
pupils’ work in this line of study. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MASS: STATKR NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 


The Sovth Orange wood carving was especially | in of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 


meritorious, thongh manual training was iutro- 
duced into South Orange but three months ago. 
This work is under the direction of one teacher 
and she a young lady graduate of New York Col- 
lege for the Training of Teachers, — Miss E. 
Trippett. 

The exhibit was under the management of Mies 
Habberton of Elizabeth and Mr. Deremer of Vine- 
land. C. J. W. 


— First Vassar Girl: ‘The paper says that in 
Maine spruce gam is held at $180 per barrel.”’ 

Second Vassar Girl: ‘‘ Y-e-8; but we haven't 
the $180.""—Good News. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Relieves Indigestion, Dysp: psta, etc. 


NORMAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
IN COOKING. SLOYD. CLAY MODELING. 
AND EDUCATIONAL SEWING. 

Normal School of Domest c Sciences & Industrial Arts, 
B.Y.W.C A., cor. Appleton and Berkeley Sts., 

Boston, Mass. 


For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


yj STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For particulars, address 
H. Principal. 


NOBMAL SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
0. Rounps, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Maes. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoypENn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOCL, SALEM, Mass. 
S For Ladies only. ‘or catalogues, address ‘he 
Principal, L 


D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
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THK MAGAZINES. 


— Although traly venerable in years, The North 
American Review is ever fresh and up with the 
times in its con‘ents. The two uppermost ques- 
tions of today, the Indian question in this country 
and the Irish question in Great Britain, find ade- 
quate treatment in the January issue, Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles dealing with the former, and W. E. 8H. 
Lecky with thelatter. Another pressing question, 
the restriction of immigration, finds able treat- 
ment at the hands of Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Madame Adam finda a congenial topic in ‘‘ The 
Dowries of Women in France.’’ Mr. Donnelly’s 
theory that Bacon wrote the Shakespere plays 
and concealed a cipher in them is vigorously con- 
teated by Dr. William J. Rolfe, who points outa 
roultitude of Donnelly’s inconsistencies and mis- 
takes. A contribution of unusual interest is that 
of Dr. Jobn S. Billings, on ‘* Vital Statistics of the 
Jews,’ some of his conclusions being most sur- 
prising. The ever vivacious Max O'Reli contri- 
butes, ‘‘Some Remeniecences of Americaa Hotels.’’ 
Erastus Wiman offers a strong argament in favor 
of commercial reciprocity between the United 
States and the Dominion. ‘“ The Late Financial 
Crisis ’’ is discussed by Henry Clews in a vigorous 
way with suggestions of remedies for irregularities 
in the working of our foancial system. A notice- 
able improvement in this number of The Review 
is the fact that the Notes and Comments appear 
in larger type than heretofore. Articles here that 
deserve special mention are ‘‘A Toothless and 
Hairless Race,’’ by Edward P. Jackson; ‘‘ The 
Uselesaness of Flying Machines,’’ by Arthur Mark 
Cummings; and “ The Bratal Sex,’’ by Oscar Fay 
Adams. The latter supplements the writer’s pre- 


vious contributions on ‘* The Mannerless Sex,’’ 
and “ The Ruthless Sex’’; his strictures now be- 
ins devoted to the masculine half of mankiad. 


— The most strikiog feature of the January 
Century is the first installment of the selections 
from Talleyrand’s Memoire. A sketch of Talley- 
rand by Minister Whitelaw Raid prefaces the in- 
stallment. For California articles there are ‘‘ Pio- 
neer Spanish Families in California,’ ‘‘ A Cali- 
fornia Lion and Pirate,’ ‘‘A Carnival Ball at 
Monterey,’ ‘‘A Journey from Monterey to Los 
Aogeles,”’ and ‘‘ Domestic Life in 1827.’ The 
frontispiece is a portrait of the sculptor Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, engraved by Whitney from a paint- 
ing by Kenyon Cox. Mr. Coffin, the artist and 
art critic, writes a sketch of Kenyon Cox’s artistic 
career, and there are two other pictures in this 
number by Mr Cox. C. W. Coleman describes the 
fine old mansions along the Lower James. Octave 
Thanet tells a true, timely, and thrilling story of 
‘‘ An Irish Gentlewoman in the Famine Time”’ 
of 1847-8. Mr. Rockhill, the Tibetan traveler, de- 
scribes the Mongols uf the Azare Lake. Mr. 
Krehbiel, the musical critic of the New York 
Tribune, has an article (with music) on ‘‘Chi- 
nese Music”’ In the Topics of the Times and 
Open Letters the following eubjacts are discassed : 
|“ How to Develop American Sentiment among 
Immigrants,’’ Ballot Reform as an Educator,’’ 
‘The Decline of Supsranouation,”’ ‘‘ The Library 
of American Literature,’ ** New York as a His- 
toric Town,’’ “Protection for the Red Cross,’’ 
**A World-Literature,’’ and ‘‘ Who was the First 
Woman Graduate?’’ Among the poets of the 
number are James Whitcomb Riley, Virginia 
Frazer Boyle, Mr. Kenyon, and Mr. Liiders. 


— Among greetings for the new year none are 
heartier than those of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
in their January issue. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
George William Cartis, James Whitcomb Riley, 
George W. Childs and Will Carleton join with 
Henry M. Stanley. John Wanamaker, Rutherford 
B. Hayee, Joseph Jefferson, Lawrence Barrett, Dr. 
Talmage, Bishop Newman and many other well- 
known men, to weave for the women of America 
a garland of good wishes for 1891. Beside the 
serials of Mre. A. D. T. Whitney and Sarah Orne 
Jewett are delightful short papers. Mme. Albani- 
Gse affords us a charming glimpse of Queen Vic- 
toria as a gaest and friend in her article “ Queen 
Victoria at My Tea Table.’’ Julian Hawthorne 
contributes a clever description of our sea-coast 
in winter. ‘ Pretty Thiogs for the Table,’’ beau- 
tifally illustrated, shows how to dress a table pret- 
tily, and the novelties which are used; while 
Charles H. Steinway tells how to care for a 
piano. A clever series of portraits and articles— 
** Unknown Wives of Well-known Men,’’ is begun 
by Mrs. Thomas A. Edison. General Lew Wal- 
lace, Hezekiah Butterworth and Robert J. Bar- 
dette make the boys’ pa:e very attractive, while 
Kate Tannatt Woods, Junias Henri Browne, 
Elizabeth R. Seovil and Lucy C. Lillie are 
represented. Philadelphia: Curtis Pablishing 
Company. 

— No one who wishes to keep up with historical 
literature should fail to look through the last issue 
of the Johns Hopkins ‘‘ Studies in Historical and 
Political Science.’’ It consists of reviews of prac- 


tically everything which has appeared in American 
History during the last few years. The reviews 
are the work of members of the Johns Hopkins 
University Historical Seminary of graduate sta- 


dents, and many of them have already appeared in 
one form or another. They are the result of 
mutual reading and discussions, under the leader- 
ship of Herbert B. Adams, J. M. Vincent and W. 
B. Scaife. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
eighth series, No. XI. and XxtI., Johns Hopkins 
Studies. Price 50 cents. 


—In the Oatlook in Southern California, the 
opening articles in the January Harper’s Magazine, 
Charles Dadley Warner gives delightful descrip- 
tions of this most delightful section. Many illus- 
trations of scenery and interesting objects in the 
fruit growing regions of California accompany the 
paper. The popular series on South America is 
resumed by Mr. Child, giving his ‘‘ Impressions of 
'Peru.’? F. Anstey contributes an article on 

‘* London Music Hall,’’ which is illustrated from 
a number of drawings by Joseph Pennell. In ‘‘An- 
‘ other Chapter of My Memoirs,’’ Mr. De Browitz 
‘tells how he became a journalist and relates some 
interesting reminiscences of the Franco-Prussian 
War and the days of the Conmune. The chief 
place in fiction is given to the opening chapters of 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s new novel, ‘‘In the 
Stranger People’s’ Country,’’ which is illustrated 
by W. T. Smedley. ‘‘Atthe Casa Napoléon,”’ 
is astory of life in the Spanish quarter of New 
York City, written by Thomas A. Janvier, and 
illustrated by Smedley. ‘‘A Modern Legend ’’ is 
a beautiful short story by Vida D. Seudder. 
‘Saint Anthony, a Christmas Eve Ballad,’’ by 
Mrs. E. W. Latimer, is accompanied by three 
striking illustrations from drawings by C. S. Rein- 
hart. The usual variety of subjects is discussed 
in the Editorial Departmente. George William 
Curtis discourses upon manners and upon the 
ethics of club-life, and comments upon the pro- 
gress of opinion concerning the development of 


Tithe. 
Encyclopedia (Vol. VI.) . 
Algebra. ° ° 
The Three Scouts. 
Log of the Maryland. ° ° ° 
A Lost Jewel. ° 
Her Love and His Life é 
Stand Fast, Craig- Royston. . ° 
Quintius Curtius (Books IIT. & 1V.) 
From Colony to Commonwealth 
Open Sesame! Poetry and Prose for School Days 
Arnold’s Poetical Works ° 
Glimpses of Old English Homes. . ° 


Are the Effects of Use and Disuse Inherited ? ; . 

Physical and Political School Atlas. 

Myths and Folk-tales of the Russians, Western 
Slaves and Magvars. . 

The Prelude to Modern History. . ° 

The First Crossing of Greenland (2 vols.) ° 


The Bible Abridged. ° ° ° 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Troy Inpustry.—A peal of bella is being 
manufactured at the Clinton H. Meneely fourdry 
on an order from South America, and a fine bell 
has just gone to the Union church at Proctor, Vt., 
as the gift of Mrs. Proctor the wife of the Sec- 
retary of War. A bell of two tons weight, is 
being manufactured on the order of B, B. & R. 


Knight of Providence, R. I., for one of their 
mammoth mills near that city. The operative 
must be very drowsy who would not arise at the 
sound of this bell. 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and © age Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

600 Rooms at $1,00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
idodern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Teacher: ‘‘ You shouldn’t say I Aad rather, 
I had like; you should say, [ wou/d rather, I would 
like. 


** CONSTANT improvement’’ mast be the motto 
of Hood’s Calender, for every year it seems band- 
somer than the year before. The issue of ‘(1 
represents two boys and a girl playing musical in- 
straments, al! brought out in beautifal colors. The 
pad below is also in colors, with the figures clear 
and plain. Hoods Calender is so popular that the 
edition for 91 is 5,000,000 copies, or nearly a 
million more than ever before. Ask your drug- 
gist for a copy or send 6 cents for one, 10 cents for 
two to C. I. Hood & Ce., Lowell, Mass. 


— Pupil: ‘* Well, it was so slippery, this morn- 
ing, when I came to school, that I would like to 
have broken my neck. No I wouldn’t, but I had 
like to have done it. 


THE USUAL treatment of catarrh is very un- 
satisfactory, as thousands of despairing patients 
can testify. A trustworthy medical writer says: 
“Proper local treatment is positively necessary to 
success, but most of the remedies in general use by 
physcians afford but temporary benefit. A cure 
cannot be expected from snuffe, powders, douches 
and washes.’’ Ely’s Cream Balm is a remedy 
which combines the important requisites of quick 
action, specific curative power, with perfect 
safety and pleasantness to the patient. 


— SHALL I keepa diary? If you decide in| logue of Teachers’ Helps. 


the affirmative, be sure to use an Esterbrook pen. 


Author. Pudlisher. Price. 
JB Co, Phila 
Wells Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bost 
Trowbridge Lee & Shepard, Boston $ 50 
Frazar 1 50 
Spofford 1 00 
Robinson Harper & Bros, N Y 30 
Fowler Ginn & Co, Boston 30 
Macmillan & Co, N Y 1 75 
Bartholomew 3 00 
Curtin Litlle, Brown, & Co, Bost 2 00 
Symes Longmans, Green, & Co, N Y 80 
apsen 10 50 
Haskins 1 50 


DC Heath & Co, Boston 
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NEW KODAKS 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers, 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


MEDICAL COLLECE AND HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

The of this institution is to make no promiser 
for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, sub-clinics, or any 
means for study and observation, that is not literally and 
righteously kept. The THIRTY-SECONDANNU AL COURSE 
OF LEOTURES will begin in September 15, 1891, and con 
tinue for six months. For full particulars, catalogue, and 
Clinique, address EK. Z. BATLEY, M.D., Registrar, 
3034 Michigan Av,, Chicago. eow 


Pratt Institut 
ra nstitute, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Music Department. The second term for both 
day and evening classes for beginners and advanced 
students will commence Jan. 5, 1891, and embrace 
the following subjects: Vocal Culture, Sight Read 
ing, Musical Theory, and the art of teaching music 
by the Tonie Sol Fa method. 

For ivformation, or application blanks apply to 
F. B. PRATT, Secretary. 


WANTED, 


Ten of each first class Primary, Intermediate, and 
(frammar teachers, for New England positions, 
Salaries, $8 $10, and $12 per week. Normal gradu- 
ates preferred. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston 


TEACHERS’ HELPS. 
Wo will send free to all applicants our new Cata- 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


Cure FOR 
CA 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts. 


Ask your Stationer to sell you some of the 


ACME 


RGE TABLETS 


LITT 


FOR 


MONEY 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme STATIONERY AND Paper Co 
o9 Duane St.. New York. 


FOR SALE, 


\ partial or entire interestina first class Busin : 
‘exe located in a western city. Said college 
'n successful operation for 2i years; bas an alumniof 
many hundred of progressive young men and women 
interested in its welfare; is now in full operation 
with 125 students in attendance The gross income 
has ravged from $6,000 to $13,000 per annum. The 
schoo! property invoices at about $2500. Building is 
rented. The personal property and good will can be 
op epee at reasonable figures, in part or in full 

y the proper Apply to 

IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Roston. 


FOR SALE, 


In an adjoining State, a Ladies’ Seminar 

ing School, furnished and equipped poe fy pone 
ration. This school property, with the good will of 
the school will be sold, (if application ismade imme- 
diately) for less than one-fifth of the original cost 
of the building and grounds alone. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SEND for our new Catalogue of “ TEACHERS’ 


All stationers keep them. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


HELPS,” including ilst o Blackboard Stencils 
NEW E P 


MEMORY. 


I. The Mastery of Memoriz 
II. Quickness o Perception. me. 
III. Ear Memory and Eye Memory. 
IV. The Study of Languages. 
V. Memory and Thought, 
VI. Memory Training of the Young. 


Specimen pages and an address h 
. on 
on receipt of ten cents. the system mailed 


JAS. P, DOWNS, Publisher, 243 Broadway, N. Y. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 
strong character, extensive culture, and successful 
experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
age), who is a member of the Baptist church: Such 
a candidate will learn the particulars of this desir- 
able position, by ap lying immediately to 
TRA ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Bostor 
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the ‘‘ female mind.’ William Dean Howells re- 
views new books, and remarks on the difficulty 
of keeping enemies. Charles Dudley Warner 
gives expression to a train of thcught suggested by 
the recur rence of ‘‘ the time of year for reforming 
the New York: Harper & Bros, $4.00 
a year. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for January is a number 
of remarkable interest, opening with a paper on 
** Noto; an unexplored corner of Japan,’’ by 
Percival Lowell. This is the first of several ar- 
ticles from Mr. Lowell, and the account of this 
journey is a most vivid travel sketch. Cleveland 
Abbé’s paper which wi!l command attention, eug- 
gests ‘A New University Couree,’’ this course to 
be devoted to terrestrial physics as a distinct de- 
partment of instruction. Mr. Charles Worcester 
Clark writes about ‘‘ Compuisory Arbitration,”’ in 
which he says that one of the most striking fea- 
tures of our easy-going American character is 
ready submission in the domination of our servants, 
whether it be Bridget in our kitchen, the railway 
in our streets, or Congress in the Capitol at 
Washington. Professcr Koyce has as long paper 
on Hegel, Adolphe Cohn writes about ‘* Boulan- 
gism,’’ and Mr. Henry Charles Lea indicates the 
** Lesson of the Pennsylvania Election.’’ Sophia 
Kirk gives a pretty sketch of ‘‘A Swies Farming 
Village,’ and ‘‘A Novelist of the Jura,’ 
Mademoiselle Adele Huguenin, is the subject of a 
long article which shows her to be a kind of Swiss 
Charles Egbert Craddock. The hand of the new 
editor is shown by the arrangement which replaces 
the department known as Books of the Month by 
a@ more extended ‘‘Comment on New Books.’’ 
‘©The Contributors’ Club’’ is also enlarged in 
range and extent, and forms a new department at 
the end of the magazine. 


— Outing for January is a superb holiday num- 
ber, seascnable in matter, and elegant in illastra- 
tion. The leading Christmas story is one of the 
best of the season. ‘‘ Lost in the Rockies,’’ isa 
midwinter adventure strikingly told, and ‘‘ Honey- 
mooning Under Difficulties ’’ is delightfully epicy. 
“ The Old Boy and the New,’’ a romance of the 
foot ball field, and the ‘‘ Princeton Cane Spree,’’ 
will be the charm of ihe number to the college 
boys; while ‘‘ Artificial Skating Ponds,’’ and 
“How to Sail on Skates,’’ are full of practical 
lessons for all young folks. An interesting paper 
for ‘‘ Fair Women on Modern Wheels”’ tells of 
opportunities the cycle affords the gentler sex for 
healthful recreation, and ‘* Flash Light Photo 
graphy ’’ teaches of the camera’s possibilities. No 
series of papers have given to Outirg a larger 
circle of readers that those on the National Guard, 
but the circle will widen much and the interest in 
these papers grow greatly with the appearance of 
**The Active Militia of Canada.”’ 


— William Allen Butler contributes to Harper's 


Weekly published December 31st a long poem de- 


scriptive of the Passion Play at Oberammergan, 
which is accompanied by a series of illustrations 
from photographs taken at the last presentation 
of the play. 


— The double New Year’s number of The 


Youth's Companion comes to us in a dainty cover 


printed in shades of red and brown. The number 
is said to have the enormous circulation of 575,000 
copies. It needs no praising. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Outing for January: terms, $300 a year. New 
York: 239 5th Avenue. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for January; terms, $400 a 
year. Boston. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine, for January; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Ihe Century Magazine. for January; terms, $400 
ayear. New York: The Century Co. 

he Forum, for Remy at & terms, $4.00 a year. 

New York: The Forum Pub. co. 

Educational Review, for Jonuary i terms, $3.00a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Eclectic, for January; terms, $500 a year. 
New York: E R. Pelton. 

The Unitarian Review. for January; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Boston: 141 Franklin street. 

St Nicholas for January; terms $3 00ayear. New 
York: The Century Co. 

The Overland Monthly; terms, $400 a year. Over 
land Monthly Co 

Goldthwaite's Geographical for January: 
pees $2.00 a year, New York: Wm. M. & J. Gold 

waite. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh fs the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By OrncuTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
on teaching, and discipline, 

rawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. 

ddress N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


THE KINDERGARTEN, 


school. Science lessons, stories, games, occupa- 
tions. ete. Invaluable for primary teachers and 
mothers. $1.50 a year. On trial, 3 months, 30c. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 161 Lasalle St., Chicago. 


Publishers. 

Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &¢., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 


Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 

First Course iu French Conversation. By 
Prof. CHAs. P. DoCROQUET. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famille. By HECTOR MALAT. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. PAUL 
BERCY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

W. BR. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 

Any French or English 851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE, 

Text-book published, NEW YORK. 


The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Containing the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of 
French grammar and propunciation. Subscribers 
become students, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
Schools. Published by BERLI1Z & CO., 
$2 00 per year. West Madison Sq., N. Y. City. 
Sample numbers free, on application. 


The Book of Job. 


The 17th vol. of Dr. PARKER’s “ People’s Bible”’ 
consists of eloquent pastoral and sermonic comments 
aod essays in detail of all the various features of the 
Book of Job, followed by 38 pages of hints and sug 
gestions of great value to teachers. Makes a splen- 
did sample volume. Send for a copy. 

8 vo, cloth, 454 pages, $1.50, free delivery. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18 & 20 Astor PI., X.¥. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 


Graphic COPY BOOKS, 
READING LEAFLETS 
GLEMENT’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 
A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
3 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley S8t.. Boston 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


1 Bulletin Agency, except whether we can get you a place, 
any question you like about the School B gency miner we eget yes 


ASK US How can wetell? We must find out a‘good deal about you first. = 

statements of your qualifications are true. as you see yourself. But you know there are three 
Johns: John as he sees himself, Johu as other people see him, and John as he thinks other people see him. You 
may tell us the first and the third, bu, the second we must find out for ourselves, in our own way, and that takes 
time. So, when you write“ Iameoand so; I have done this and that; [ am considered thus and the other;—tan 
you get mesuch a place as I want ?” we can't do not usually answer such letters at all: 
reply off hand, * O yes, certainly: you pay the SOMETHIN we simply send our regular circulars, and 
two dol'are and we dothe rest.” In fact, we 


let the applicant judge for hio self whether 
we are likely to help him. Some things our eight years of experience have made certain: Thatagreat many achool 
boards and principals apply to us for teachers, and have confidence in our judgment; that we respond to this confi- 
dence by careful and conscientious selection ; and that we,fill a great many places more by recommendation than any 
other agency, witu one possible exception, Now if you are a good teacher, we want you on our 

list; but we don't prop>se to promise you beforehand what it impssible for us to be sure of. If EASIER. 
you join we will give you an equal chance with everyone else; but itis your demonstrated merit as 

a teacher that will determine what we shall accomplisa for you. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


The Best Agency to Join 


Is the onejmost likely to aid you in securing a desirable position. The Agency most likely to assist you isthe 
one that has an established patronage. During the last four years no Agency has done more to earn the 
confidence of the best schools and colleges throughout the country than the School and College Bureau of 
Elmhurst (Chicago), 14 Among our regular patrons are City Schools, Acade,mies, Colleges, State Ner- 
mais, Chureh Schools, &c., that accept teachers recommended by us without fu ther reference. For proof 


of ovr claims, read our Manual of testimonials. 
; Address ©. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST. ILL. 


Facts Worth Considerin When a teacher contemplates joining an Educational Bureau, 
g. he wants to know whether the organization is of recent origin 
and likely soon to discontinue work or whether it is established and reliable. He wants to know also it it 
fills any positions; avd ifso, where and what grades. And he especially wants to know whether his 
ebances of securing a position will be one in ten or one in athousand. We have been in the Bureau busi- 
ness since 1884. Siace then we have known ten teachers’ agencies in Penu., to make their; announcements 
and disappear, some after only a few months experience. @ are so well established that we can devote 
all our time to the interests of our teachers, and are in no way connected with school supplies, books, 
papers, etc. Out of the first 500 applicants who registered with us, we got positions for 443, women 
faring equally as well asthe men. The highest salary for the men was $2200; for women, $950. The aver- 
age salary for the men was $814; for the women $370. Of the 500, 361 re-registered with us, thus unmistak- 
ably showing their satisfaction with our work. In 1889 (our 6th year) we located all but 6 of our resistered 
applicants; and in 1890 (7th year) we located all but 4 of our registered applicants. Our success is no 
secret ; it is the result of unlimited and direct correspondence with school authorities, Write for circulars 
and blanks, giving an account of your qualifications. Address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 350 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Several Normal graduates (ladies) for Primary and Grammar positions in Massachusetts, at salaries 
ranging from $10 per week to $¢€00 per year. If you can show us that you have done or are capable of doip 
successful work, we can recommend you at once for desirable positions. We have alsoon our books severa 
vacancies for men in High and Grammar School principalships. Call or write for particulars. 

THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEw YORK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Building, ST. PAUL. 
171 Broadway 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & C0. YORE. 


Anderson’s Elistories and Hist’l Readers. 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Physiology and Hygiene. 

D. WILLIAMS, 4@t., H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
“Loyd’s Literature for Litth Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s Kuglish Grammars. 
fFelton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitutien. 
Sheppard's Science. 


THE EMPIRE A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 

ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete pare adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its Hy of uniformly easy length, 
jts paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exehaiy for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1™ AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


75 00 t $250 00 A MONTH can be 
i 0 2“ made working for us. 

erecns preferred whocan furnish a horse and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof. 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 


8. F. JOHNSON & CO., 2600 Main St., Richmond, Va 


N NA A 


W ARE now prepared 
to offer SPECIAL 

inducements to Teachers 

who will work up a Club 

of 5 new subscribers to 

the Journal of Education. 
Write at once to 


Subscription Dept. 
New England Pub. Co., 
3 Somerset St., 

Boston, Mass. 


Dinlognes, Tablenux, Speak 
PLAYS School.Club & Parlor. Rest 
logue free, T. 8. Denison,Chicago JIL 


Tue New Enctano Bureau or Eoucarion, 


3 Somerset Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
This Burcau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 


reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


Room ss, 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every 
grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 
winter and spring, and then the rush will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by special delivery letter, “ for next 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 


of labor. Circulars and blanks sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


ON. 
, CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, NO FFF REST FACILITIES. A B 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
Oldest and best known tn U. 8. LARGE BUSINESS. 
Established 1855. NOT IN ADVANCE FEES, BUT IN SECURING POSI- 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. ¥. TIONS FOR COMPETENT TEACHERS. FORM FOR 
STAMP. EMPLOYERS SERVED WITHOUT CHARGE, 
9 OUR SUPPLY OF TEACHERS THE LARGEST & BEST, 
Teachers Agency CIRCULARS OF GOOD SCHOOLS FREE TO PARENTS, 
OF RELIABLE P.V. HUYSSOON, Mar. (late R. E Avery), 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc American School Bureau, . . 2W. 14th St., i A 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling The New American Teachers Agency 
and renting of sciiool property, SCHOOL FURNITURK. | Is prepared to furvish information to both Teachers 
and school supplies. est references furnished. and patrons) Nowisthe time for teachers to register 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, to be ready for vacancies in the spring, 
150 FirTH AVENCE (corner of Twentieth St. Employers seekipg teachers should examine our 
NEW YORK CITY lists beiore filling vacancies. ‘To learn of a good 
* “teacher costs only the trouble of writing a letter. 
Centre of business near the ceatre of population of 
the U. 8. Address for information, 
©. B. RUGGLES, 
Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior J 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- bac ene 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- ’ 


mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
(Established 1880.) 
MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, Teachers wanted at ence for good positions. 
nion Square, New Yor Almost daily calls for teachers. 
Send stamp for application blank 
52 Lafayette Place, 
allonai ieachers oureau, NEW YORK CITY, 
For important positions in schools and colleges, first- 
4th Av. and 8th St., NEW YORK. class Dasher’ of Vocal and Instrumenta en 
PREACHED NS Department. Appin as once to 
1RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
dress N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, Normal graduates preferred. 
to 
H. M. HARRINGTON, Proprietor, 
100 BrsLe Hovse, WANTED, 
who are capable also to take charge of the Musica 
Desiring to secure ———_ situations should 


HAROLD COOK, Manager. 


J ; We will send free to all applicants our new 
bac érs | S, Catalogue of Teachers’ Helps. 


N. E.PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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The Resul 
of the American Book Company, as fas 


Barnes's GEOGRAPHIES. 


Barnes’s Elementary Ceography. 9% pase*. 
‘ Barnes’s Complete Ceography. 140 pages. 
Barnes’s Brief Ceography. (In Preparation.) 


These books embody the results of the latest geographical resear 
language not above the comprehension of the pupils, yet they are s 
grade, on a tour of observation. Each volume really contains two co 
memory, and the other a perfect cyclopedia of explanatory and illustra 


of the earth and its inhabitants are fac-similes of beautiful paintings in bright colors. 


Barnes’s Elementary Geography. Small 4to, cloth. 96 pages. 

The method here adopted leads the young learner to look at things 
around him in such a way as to learn something about them and from 
them, thus developing his reasoning powers by his individual effort. 

The pupils are encouraged to observe, examine, discover, inquire, and 
read. ‘They ride, walk, and talk with tleir teachers or parents, who show 
them natural objects on the road, in the fields and woods, and at the sea- 
side. Beginning at their own school grounds, they thus go over their 
county, state, country, continent, world. 


Besides the above, the list of the AMERICAN Book Company also includes the following standard and popular series of Geographie s’ 


each of which will be fully described in future issues of the JOURNAL: 


Appletons’ Standard ; Cornell’s, Eclectic, Harper’s, Niles’s, and Swinton’s. 
Correspondence in reference to the introduction of these books is cordially invited. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPAN 


CINCINNATI. 
137 Walnut Street. 


> int 
ts of the Federal Census of 1890 will be omboetet som 


While they are written in an easy, familiar style, in 


ch. 
trictly scientific. They take the class, according to its Song Clossics. Vol. 1. * songs | = 
‘ i ong Classics ol. 2. 

mplete treatises, one in a large pe be Classics Voices. 47 5 
tive matter, in smaller type. Chotce Sacred Solos. LowVolces, 40“ | 
Classic Tenor Songs . ° ¢ = 
Barnes’s Complete Geography. 4'0, cloth. 140 Good Old Songs we Used to Sing.115 
Contains physical, descriptive, commercial, and industrial geography. Choice Piano Collections. 
The map questions are systematic, varied, and practical. The pupi Piano Classics. Vol.1. . 44pleces.| 
imagination visits all parts of the world, and recognizes the distinc'ion be-| piano Classics. Vol.2. | 
Time and labor are saved by a division into parts to be committed, and —- — aoe? . § 

those only to be read. Physical geography is illustrated by small charts Piano Woperas} * 


on every map and extended views across the continents. 


Moet Worthy Books (Or Patches 


33 songs, each one a gem. Price, $1 in heayy 
$1 25 in boards, and §2 in gilt binding. > "*?¢" 


; 55 cts. THE SONCS OF IRELAND. 
’ 
A new and carefully revised collection of the nest 
$1.25. and most celebrated Irish son Some of the best 
melodies in existence, and bright, spirited words, 


66 songs. Price, $1 in heavy 
and $2 in gilt binding. 


Choice Song Col‘ections. 


paper, $1 25 in boards, 


Churehill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK OF EMINENT 
COMPOSERS. A handsome and useful book. 1. 


Any book matled, postpaid, for retail price, 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


By SANKEY. McGravy- 
Gospel H ymns No.5, AHAN and STEBEINS, 
is coneeded to be the best song book in exist. 
ence for Religious Work and Prayer Meetings 
284 Songs with Music. $30 per 100. Words, $10, 


By F. N. PELOUBET, D. D 
Select Songs. 344 Hymns and Tunes chosen 
for use where ony 


one book is desired for Prayer 
Meetings and the Sunday School: 


CHICAGO. 
260 Wabash Av. 


258 and 


NEW YORK. 
806 and SOS Broadway. 
b 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 
| 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING, NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. 
ine SPELLING. CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 
oun olks sibrary. d Helps f 
MacCoun’s Publications. every branch of School 
elsh’s rammars. | an jollege Work. 
Stowell’s Physiology. , | Jtlustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address. 
ENGLISH PROSE: Its Elements, His- Tabular Views of Universal History. 
| A series of Chronological Tables presenting, 
tory, and Usage. | in parallel columns, a record of the more note- 
By JoHN Ear LE, Professor of Anglo-Saxon an 
in the University of Oxford. 8vo, cloth., by G. P. PuTNAM and brought down to date 
$3.50. | by LynpE E. Jonres. The Tables are so ar- 
Se ee | ranged that the reader can see at a glance who 
| on in the different realms of the world at any 
Bearings of gy the Leading Character given date, ot oly auto pail changes. ut 
Idiom — Ot Euphony—Style—History of English) «ne ground has been thoroughly covered, a sur 
Prose to the First Culmination — History of Eu- | prising amount of information being contained be 
glish Prose to the Second Culmination— History tween the covers of this moderate sized volume. 
of English Prose to the Third Culmination—The faye Ly. find it easy, by means of the volume 
Pen of a Ready Writer. | to trace the great currents of saat Paes 
Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London, and all Dealers. 
WE SPEAK BOLDLY! 
Barnes’ Jet Black Ink 
is the Best School Ink. 
Barnes’ Steel Pens 
are the Best School Pens. 
Number One especially, 


If you can not find the above near at hand, order of 


A. 8. BARNES & CO.,... 571 Broadwav, New York. 
The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing, 


Dr. ARNOLD DopkL, of the University of Zurich, in a critical survey of instruction in Drawing in the 
elementary schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Course (Paedagogium, Leipzig, April, ‘89) : 
“If we consider the PRANG COURSE as a whole and compare it with corresponding methods provided for 


teaching Drawing in elementary schools in Europe. its great superiority can 
a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has done this disectinn = 


Circulars describing the Text-books and Models provided for carrying out the work of 
Prang’s Primary Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
Prang’s Shorter Course in Form Study and Drawing. 
Prang’s Complete Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
will be sent on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPAN Y, 
7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC CLASSES. 
No. 5 Park Street (Room 2) Boston. 


Every Saturday, Beginning Jan. 10, 


For PRIMARY SCHOOL Work, 1.30 to 2 20. FoR GRAMMAR SCHOOL Work, 2.30 to 3.20 
For HiGH SCHOOL WORK AND ADVANCED PART SINGING, 3.30 to 4.20, 


For terms, address M. E. HOLT, Lexington, Mass. 
By E. C. STEDMAN 


The Library of American Literature, 


Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen. Delivered complete; express 
paid Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanted. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th St:, NEW YORK. 


Firmly bound in cloth. $40 per 100 copies. 
By IRA D. SANKEY, con- 
Winnowed Songs. tinues to be the banner 
Sunday School song book this season 257 songs. 
$35 per 100. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
A Complete Catalogue and Specimen Pages 
sent on request, 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO., 
81 Randolpb St, Chicago. 76 E. 9th 8t., NewYork. 


AMERICAN WOODS : 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic 
mens beautifully pre- 
pared so as to show trans- 
versely radial and tangen- 
tial views of the grain, and 
with full text. Very valua- 
bile for school or home, and 
makes an elegant Christmas, 
birthday, or wooden wedding present. (See review 
in August 14th issue of this journal ) 
Preparations of Woods for Stereopticou 
and Microscope, and Weeden Cros«-Section 
Cards, beautiful for hand decorating, for dinner 
cards, gift cards, etc. Send for circulars. 
R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


‘Longmans’ Drawing Books. 


The course in FREEHAND Consists u1 8 books care- 
fully graduated from simple, straight, and curved 
lines, to examples of classic ornament, with 4 Sup- 
plementary books. 

The course in GEOMETRY consists of books on 
Drawing to Scale, Geometrical Drawing, Practical 
Plane Geometry. and Solid or Descriptive Geometry. 

Prospectus and Book of Specimen Pages will be mailed 
free to any address on application. 


LONG MANS, GREEN, & CO., 16 E. 16th St., NewYork. 


valle Works 
EDUCATION. 


History---Theory---Practice. 


A Complete Professional Library 
for Teachers, comprising 17 volumes of the 


International Education Series, 


Now issued; and others by 


Historical Cards 
General History. 


TOPILS, QUESTIONS, and REFERENCES. 


These cards have been pre d by experienced 
teachers, and are designed for use in High and 


BAIN, 

College Preparatory Schools 
SPENCER, There are two hundred cards. On each card there 
SULLY is a topic with outlines and questions. On the back 
JOHONNOT, and of each card reference is made to the leading His- 
GREENWOOD. tories used in the schools of the country, giving the 


page or pages in each on which tne subject is in 
anyway treated. Reference is also made to many 
books under the head of interesting reading. Thou- 
sands of references are cited The cards are made of 
strong stock and are 34x 5% inches in size. No 
teacher of History should be without these cards. 
Price, $1 00, postpaid, 
A. M. EDWARDS, Lewiston, MAINE 


For full descriptive list address 


D. APPLETON & CO0., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


[Copy.] 
Lexington, Mass., Det. 27, 


MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 fark St., Boston, Mass. 
GENTLEMEN : 
I have been using Fiske's “ Civil Government in the 


United States” ever since it was published. 

{ know of no text-book on the same subject worthy to be compared 
with it in method of treatment and breadth of view which it opens to 
the student. This work places the Study of Civics in aur schools on a 
philosophic basis instead of a mere tabulated view, as tt were, of the 
machinery of our government. Tt goes to the foundation of the sub- 
ject, and lays the very best material to build upon. A lover of the 
subject could ask no better book for Grammar or High School classes. 
It meets the ultimate test, use in the classroom, most satisfactorily. It 
the very captious were to criticise it in any particular, he would sugem® 


a fuller presentation of some points. No portion of it is too much ex- 
panded. 
Very cordially, 
: [Signed] J. N. HAM, 


Prin. of High School. 


SoNGs HISTORY. 
EL y HEZEKIAH B WORT. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


EGISTER WITH THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
83 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Hizam Oncurr, Manager. 


UTTER A. 
bound in cloth. Pri 
Address NEW ENG, PUB. 60., | 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. | 
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